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All over Ameriea, cat-wise buy- 


ers are swinging to Nash. And when 


is easy to see. For only a Nash “600” 
can offer you a// these values toduy. 
Economy of more than 25 miles on 


a gallon at average highway speed. 


Amazing Comfort of the famous 
Nash Weather-Eye Conditioned Air 
System. 


Modern Design with the new 





YoUiL BE AMEAD WiTH 


GREAT CARS SINCE 1902. 


Nash motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 


you drive a Nash "600" —the reason 





Nash all-welded unitized body- 
and-frame. 


Riding Smoothness cradied on 
deep coil springs at all four wheels. 
Easy Driving with new two-way 
roller steering ... new roominess... 
uulity of a big Convertible Bed. 
And they're all in a Nash ‘600’ — 
right in the low-price field! 
For the new Nash “600,” or the new 
Nash Ambassador—and the finest 
service—see your Nash dealer now. 


Product of Nash research and engineering, 
new Unitized body-trame construction sets the 
pattern for tomorrow. Built a new way, with 
frame and body welded into a single steel- 
girdered unit, it is lighter yet immeasurably 
stronger. S000 spot welds eliminate old- 
fashioned body bolts and noise-making joints. 




















SERENADE 


to the man who drives a car 


; Lyric by Music by 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS STEPHEN FOSTER 
(In dead earnest) , 
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There’s gonna be a_ cold day coming, Not far away. 
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That’s when you’ll want the old bus humming, Merrily on its way. 
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Before you putin anti-freeze, There’s this you oughta do— 
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; 
Get Nor’way Radiator Service, To make her act like new. | 


After a hot session of summer driving, here’s the trio that will take the 
sour notes out of your radiator—Nor’way* Cleaner or Quick Flush for 
getting rid of sludge and rust, and Stop Leak for sealing leaks. Ask your 
dealer for Nor’way Radiator Service. Reg. U. 8: Pat. Off 
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| Old | 
* Bronze Anchor 


recently dredged up from 
Monterey Bay, California, 
where it had lain in salt 
water for over 300 years. 





the ETERNAL METAL 
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CORROSION 
RESISTANT 











LOAD CARRYING 
CAPACITY 


HIGH RESISTANCE 
TO SHOCK 


LOW COEFFICIENT 
OF FRICTION 


EASY 
TO INSTALL 


| CONFORMABILITY 


NATION WIDE 
SERVICE 















































Ancien T civilization’s artisans planned better than 
they knew ... when they used BRONZE to fashion imple- 
ments of war and living. Today you can see numerous 
examples of their art . . . untouched by the ravages of time 
and the elements after 3000 years. This . . . because bronze 
has such excellent corrosion resistant properties. 


Today, more and more manufacturers are turning to bronze 
for their bearings. They find that, when the proper alloy is 
selected, they do not have to worry about the effects of 
industrial atmospheric conditions .. . water, salt or fresh 
...or other corrosive factors. They gain other important 
qualities, too, such as low cost . . . quiet operation . . . long 
bearing life... resistance to shock and impact... low 
coefficient of friction . . . etc. 


The easiest way to determine which bearing will best suit 
each application is to ask Johnson Bronze. For more than 
forty years we have been helping manufacturers get more 
bearing service for less money. We are ready to help 
you NOW. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 
710 $. MILL STREET - NEW CASTLE, PA 


Ss‘ 


Johnson Bronze Sleeve Bearings 
as used in outboard motors. 
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White House Generals 


Re Eisenhower’s chances in 48 (NeEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 15), no general has ever made 
a satisfactory President since Washington, 
from whom early Congresses were content 
to take orders. The training of an Army 
officer fits him to give orders, not to per- 
suade recalcitrant legislators. I have the 
highest respect for Eisenhower, but won- 
der how effectively he will persuade the 
Columbia faculty to establish educational 
policies against its will. Let Eisenhower 
and MacArthur rest officially on their 
laurels (although both have had diplo- 
matic experience). Let them study the 
career of Grant—one of our best generals 
and worst Presidents. 

. . . Let not Eisenhower be led astray 
from his position that he would not accept 
elective office. Why should a hero step 
from his pedestal to the political arena, 
where mud is thick? But, after all, when 
the showdown comes between our Petrillos, 
John L. Lewises, and the people, it might 
be well to have Eisenhower in the White 
House—better him than a Harding or a 
Truman... 


Rosert WITHINGTON 
Northampton, Mass. 


First Travel-Talkie 


Newsweek, Aug. 25 issue, under “Com- 
munications” stated: “The first public 
telephone service for passengers on moving 
trains was a working reality.” I would like 
to supply the following information on 
what I believe to be the first public train 
service: : 

The Toronto Daily Star dated Monday, 
May 6, 1929, had a news item under the 
heading: “Telephone Successful on Board 
C.N.R. Train—Is First in World.” It ran 
in part as follows: “Successful two-way 
telephone conversation was held yesterday 
between passengers in a C.N.R. train, trav- 
eling at full speed northward on the Allan- 
dale division out of Davenport Station, and 
a number of people in the office of W. G. 
Barber, general manager of the Canadian 
National Telegraph, Bay Street, Toronto.” 

The Toronto Daily Star dated Monday, ’ 
April 28, 1930, had a news item under the 
following headings: “Extend Telephone 
Path to Link Speed Trains—Two-Way 
Service Is Successfully Inaugurated on 
C.N.R. Run to Montreal—History Is Writ- 
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Each month the club chooses four new mystery and detec- 
tive novels, adjudged to be the best of the current crop, and 
then publishes them in one, large, handsome volume, a special 
edition for members. The monthly volumes are beautifully 
printed from the original plates, and uniformly bound to make 
@ magnificent set of modern mystery fiction. 

Our club gives no boak bonuses, or free books, but the 





\Dhis Month's Selections 








Copyright 1947, 
Unicorn Mystery 


Book Club 





THE CHAIR FOR 
MARTIN ROME 
By Henry E. Helseth 


The grim and violent story of 
Martin Rome who'd killed a 
policeman and knew he'd have 
to die for it. But he escaped 
from prison and killed again, to 
shield the girl he loved. A 
starkly different story, master- 
fully told, that will hold you 
breathless. 
$2.50 at bookstores 

“In no sense a detective story, 
nor merely a tale of crime and 
punishment. It is something 
more than either of these. Defi- 
nitely a novel which reveals a 
rare talent.’’"—New York Times 


LATTER END 
By Patricia Wentworth 


Miss Silver, that fascinating 
Victorian private investigator, 
returns to provide a surprise so- 
lution for the murder of the 
hated mistress of ‘‘Latter End.”’ 
Miss Silver’s thousands of fol- 
lowers will hail the appearance 
of her newest mystery novel, 
blending of humor and sudden 
death. 
$2.50 at bookstores 

“Those who like a difficult prob- 
lem and astute detection will 
find it to their taste.’’ 

—New York Times 


ONCE UPON A CRIME 
By Robert Selman 
A fast-moving, action-packed 
thriller in which all the clues 
fall into place—except one. Also 
a love interest with a _ light 
touch and a_ smash surprise 
ending that will keep you grin- 
ning long after you've finished. 
A_Morrow Mystery Find. 
(Too early for reviews.) 
$2.50 in all bookstores 


POP GOES THE QUEEN 
By Bob Wade and 
Bill Miller 
A totally different story, as re- 
freshing as it is exciting, the 
tale of a hunt for a mysterious 
ueen. It will make you 
chuckle, give you gooseflesh, 
keep you awake long after mid- 
night has struck, 
(Too early for reviews.) 
$2.50 at bookstores 


10P GOES THE Quapy 
Kabat Selreeceg, 
CHAIR FOR 
N ROME 


ONCE UPON A CRimy 
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Are You A 
Mystery Novel Fiend? 


dn Inelation lo One Shousand Lucky People 


AN INVITATION to join the Unicorn Mystery Book Club comes 
only rarely. That is because we are not a mass organiza- 
‘tion, and do not widely open the door to new members. 

Instead, we are a small, select band of mystery devotees, 
closely attached to our club, which strives to reflect our exact 
tastes in selecting and publishing mystery books for us ex- 
clusively. 






value to members is immense. The four novels selected each 
month are currently selling at not less than two to three dol- 
lars each in bookstores. The charge to club members is only 
three dollars for all four—nearly a four-for-one value. 

Further, a member pays no dues or fees, makes no promises 
to buy any books at all, and can resign at any time. That 


makes it easy for a new member to try one book, and then 


The Club Creed 


The club has under ten thousand mem- 
bers, but that membership includes people 
important in business, in finance, in govern- 
ment, and in the learned professions. The 
club has no wish to become a mass producer 
of mystery novels for the popular taste. To 
do so would destroy its essential quality. 


We pay a large enough royalty so that 
nearly every publisher sends in his newest 
to-be-published mystery books for considera- 
tion. We read them all. While we make our 
choice solely on the value of the story, our 
list of published authors reads like a blue 
book of mystery fiction—and each selection 
is a badge of honor for the author chosen. 


Guarantee lo Memters 


When we contract for a novel we insist 
upon a minimum six-month clearance. The 
original publisher must agree that no cheaper 
edition will be printed during that period. 
Thus we can guarantee our members a gen- 
uine minimum eight-dollar value—that the 
four novels we distribute each month cannot 
be bought elsewhere for less than two to 
three dollars apiece. 


We do not bar serialization of the novel 
in a magazine. Nor do we bar magazine 
publication of a condensation, nor sale for 
moving- picture production. 


ee te nn a Ne 


resign if he is not satisfied. 

But we are not looking for new, temporary members. Most 
of the original members who joined two years ago are still 
with us—enthusiastically with us. For a short time again we 
are opening membership rolls, to delight people like the man 
who wrote us recently that he had tried six times, unsuccess- 
fully, to join the club, and what does he have to do to get in? 


Four Novels Each Month 


We take the four novels selected each 
month, make a special printing of them, 
complete and unabridged, from the original 
plates, and bind them into one big, hand- 
some volume for members. The club vol- 
umes are uniformly bound. Thus a member 
may build a set of the finest modern mys- 
tery and detective fiction. 


The paper, printing, and binding of each 
volume is in nearly every case superior to 
that of the original editions, equal to many 
eight and ten-dollar books. But the member 
pays only THREE DOLLARS for each four- 
in-one book, plus 15¢ postage cost. 


Clut Rules 


The rules are simple, as the club gives no 
free books or book bonuses. As a result the 
club does not exact from members @ promise 
to buy a specified number of books. A mem- 
ber can join now, stay in the club as long 
as he wishes, resign at any time at all, and 
even skip books by letting us know in time 
to stop shipment. 


We invite you now to join our enchanted 
inner circle of mystery enthusiasts. If you 
are a mystery novel fiend—and who isn’t?— 
this is your opportunity of a lifetime. Send 
in the coupon today! 





These are ordinary trade 
practices. We do ban pub- 
lication in full in a single 
issue of a magazine during 
our clearance period. 
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UNICORN MYSTERY BOOK CLUB 107 
BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 


I am happy to accept your invitation to become a member of 
the Unicorn Mystery Book Club. Please ship me at once the volume 
described on this page. 

Each month hereafter you will send me the current four-in-one 
club volume containing four complete new mystery novels. I will 
remit $3.00 plus 15¢c mailing cost within a few days after receiving 
each volume. 


It is understood I may resign from the club at any time at all, 
or have you stop shipping me volumes for any period, merely by 
giving you notice of my desire. 
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The DUKE 


custom styled in 
brown or black calf. 
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ate day with Grand Central humming. The polished- 
silver leanness of the 20th Century poised by the platform. Men of 
business, striding lightly, hurry aboard. Trim men. Smart men. 
Successful men. Active men! Wright Arch Preservers are made 
especially for them. 


“Tid your] Ane, teow He she tat 


* need no breaking in 
* provide the firm, natural support that 
eliminates foot fatigue 


* are superbly styled with built-in features 
to preserve that styling 

% let your feet walk naturally, tirelessly, 
and with rejoicing comfort 

% are easy to buy — consult classified direc- 
tory for address of nearest Arch Preserver 


store. E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., 
Dept. N-9, Rockland, Mass. 


For Women 
Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio 


4 


For Boys 
Gerberich-Payne, Mt. Joy, Pa. 


In Canada for Men 
Scott-McHale, London, Ont. 
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ten.” It said in part: “The world’s first two- 
way telephone service to and from moving 
trains was inaugurated by the C.N.R. on 
the second section of the road’s flagship, 
the International Limited, between To- 
ronto and Montreal, on . . . April 27.” 

A. F. Cuirry 

Aylmer, Ont. 


Well Done 


I have been intending for some weeks to 
write to compliment you on your article 
dealing with our work, in the July 7 issue 
of Newsweek. While the release itself was 
pretty stereotyped, you at least had the 
initiative to gather some additional facts 
and present them in a fashion which gave 
the reader a little more perspective about 
the problem of vaccination in poliomyelitis. 

I have considerable personal interest in 
the popular presentation of complicated 
scientific material and always feel pleased 
when I see it well done. 


Howarp A. Howe, M.D. 


Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Md. 


Optimists’ Land 

Mr. Raymond Moley in Newsweek for 
Sept. 1 was good enough to mention my 
interest in Oregon geography, and he listed 
nine post offices with optimistic names. 
Mr. Moley might have added that these 
offices have all been in a single county— 
Wallowa, which is in the northeast corner 
of Oregon. Wallowa County . . . includes 
excellent timber lands, good water, fertile 
fields, and magnificent mountains and 
lakes, and it is a fine stock country ... No 
wonder the people who named these post 
offices were hopeful. 


Lewis A. McArtuur 
Portland, Ore. 


Animal Corner 


That certainly was a “fine shot” taken at 
the horse fair in Barnet, England (News- 
My first reaction was 


WEEK, Sept. 22). 






Keystone 


Some Fair horses could have been... 


Brown Bro: 


... models for Rosa Bonheur’s canvas 


Newsweek 
































Ever buy a pound of steam 7 





] A SMOKESTACK for every building was the rule in New 

* York in 1879. Smoke, soot and ashes were accepted evils. 
This same year, Wallace C. Andrews thought, “Why not a 
steam supply system, same as gas and water?” So he organ- 
ized a company that started laying steam pipes. 














BUNDYWELD carries gas in your modern range. It carries 

® oil, lubricants, vacuums and hydraulic fluids in your 

automobile. Better-made refrigerators and freezers use Bundy- 

weld Tubing for condenser and evaporator coils, compressor 
lines and connecting tubes. 


5, COUNTLESS PRODUCT designers and engineers 

already know the advantages of Bundyweld. These 
same advantages can mean better tubing for your 
product. Bundy Research and Enginecring Depart- 
ments will gladly demonstrate the outstanding Bundy- 
weld properties to you. Available in steel, Monel and 
nickel. Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 





NOW, MORE THAN 3.000 Manhattan buildings get steam 

® for heat, hot water and power from The New York Steam 

Corporation’s 70 miles of pipes. Steam is bought and paid for 

by the pound from these 2t-inch “life-lines.” Another impor- 
tant modern “life-line” is Bundyweld* Tubing. 


PERFECT 
SOLID BOND 


DOUBLE WALL 


4 BUNDYWELD is different from other tubing. A single strip 
® of basic metal, coated with a bonding metal, is rolled 
continuously twice laterally into tubular form, then metallur- 
gically bonded by intense heat—carefully controlled—to form 
a solid, double wall tube, held to close dimensions. 


BUNDY TUBING 


* REG. U.S. 
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ENGINEERED TO YOUR EXPECTATIONS 
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Union Pacific goes “Rol 


wee 


300 livestock dispatch cars to be equipped with Timken bearings 


ANOTHER GREAT RAILROAD TAKES THE 
NEXT GREAT STEP IN RAILROADING 


Running time slashed from 60 hours to 
less than 30 hours! Stopover for feeding and 
water eliminated! Damage to livestock reduced! 


That’s how the Union Pacific Railroad 


will benefit its shippers, its public and itself 


by equipping 300 stock cars on the Salt 
Lake City-Los Angeles run with Timken 
tapered roller bearings. 


Because Timken bearings remove all 





NO STOPS FOR FEEDING — By cutting running 
time over 50% Timken bearings will enable 
the U. P. to eliminate a costly stopover on its 
Salt Lake City-Los Angeles run. Livestock will 


spend only half'as much time enroute. 





speed restrictions due to bearings, the cars 
can be operated in non-stop service at 
passenger train speeds, eliminating a former 
stopover at Las Vegas, Nevada. Delays due 
to “hot boxes” will be eliminated. And 
because Timken bearings reduce starting 
resistance 88%, the cars will start smoothly 


with no jolts and jars to injure animals, 


Now “Roller Freight” —the next great step 
in railroading — 1s really under way. With 


it will come better service for shippers... 


BETTER BEEF—Livestock will get a smooth, com- 
fortable ride on the U. P.’s Timken-equipped 
cars. There'll be Tess loss of weight, less chance 
of bruises. Result: savings for shippers, better 


beef for consumers! 


and less maintenance, lower fuel consump- 
tion, and greater availability of equipment 
for the railroads! 

Tapered design enables Timken bearings 
to take both radial and thrust loads. They’re 
first choice for rolling stock, automobiles, 
farm equipment, machine tools—throughout 
industry! Look for the “Timken” trade- 
mark on the bearing. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Tapered 
Roller Bearings, Alloy Steel and ‘Tubing, 
Removable Rock Bits. 


can speed the nation’s freight 





COPR. 1947 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


‘a 
NOT JUST A BALL C) NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C= BEARING TAKES wan © AND THRUST —~€)-- LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION le 
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LETTERS 


that it was good enough to be a painting, 
when I suddenly remembered Rosa Bon- 
heur’s famous masterpiece: The Horse 
Fair (1853), of course! The resemblance 
is remarkable. 
L. N. Oris 
New York City 


> If “the lack of dramatic spot-news events 
sent picture-agency photographers to zoos 
and back yards” (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 1), 
they should stay there. That Dog Loves 
Cat photo is the best I’ve seen in a long 
time. Nice hot-weather relief from talk 
about atom bombs, inflation, etc. 


A. L. But er 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Beastly bliss: Dog loves cat 


Dieppe Anniversary 

May I offer my congratulations in re- 
spect to the excellent summary .. . covering 
the anniversary of the Dieppe operation 
(NEWSWEEK, Sept. 1)? I feel certain many 
will agree with the statement that it was 
perhaps the most accurate, concise, and 
clear report yet to appear on this tragic 
event. 

While I did not participate in Dieppe 
myself, like many other Canadian officers 
] have made a fairly intensive study of this 
operation, not only at the time but subse- 
quently. 

Three points touched on in your review 
were of particular interest; namely, the 
reactions of junior officers at the time, re- 
inforcing failure, and faulty intelligence 
reports ... 

Ricwarp S. MALone 

Winnipeg Free Press 

Winnipeg, Man. 


Whipping Boy for India 
I have just finished reading your vivid 
account of religious fighting in India 
(Newsweek, Sept. 15). It used to be that 
when we saw a picture of such abject 
misery as that of the poor old man on the 
bullock cart, every American would sym- 
pathize. But now, although I am not so 
inhuman that I fail to be moved by the 
plight of these people, I couldn’t suppress 
a small gloat. Whom are we to blame now 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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KREML 





does lots more then keep 
hatr Looking Ltandsome/ 
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MAIR GROOMING |! 


KREML Hair Tonic 


s THIS SPECIAL 
NGREDIENTS 


Handsome, healthy-looking hair 
needs a ‘hygienic scalp.’ So why be 
content with just any hair dressing 
when you can enjoy the extra advan- 
tages of Kreml. This highly special- 
ized hair tonic not only keeps hair 
handsomely groomed but does lots 
more besides! 


NEVER GIVES HAIR THIS 
OFFENSIVE GREASY LOOK 





‘natural-looking’ hair grooming. It 
keeps hair in perfect order all day— 
gives it a rich, attractive lustre, too. 
Yet Kreml never feels greasy, sticky 
or gummy. Kreml always makes hair 
feel so CLEAN—the kind ladies like 
their men to have. 


WHEN HAIR IS SO DRY 
IT BREAKS AND FALLS 


” If your hair is so dry it 

SSCs breaks and falls when 
you comb it—Kreml actually helps 
‘condition’ it in that it leaves it 
feeling so much softer, more pliable. 
It’s simply great to lubricate a dry 
scalp. At the same time it removes 
itchy loose dandruff and leaves your 
scalp feeling so alive. Change to 
Kreml today and get your money’s 
worth. Remember — Krem] Hair 
Tonic does lots more than keep hair 
looking handsome. 

Buy a bottle of Kreml at 
any drug counter. Ask for 
an application next time you 
visit your barber. 











A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 


For Better Groomed Hair -a more Hygienic Scalp 








Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 
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GRIM CHASE! THE HIGH EFFICIENCY OF 

OXFORDS RECOVERY SYSTEMS 1S THREATENED WHEN 
ONE STRAY PUFF ALMOST ESCAPES THE PROCESS | 
WHICH RECOVERS CHEMICALS FOR USE AGAIN 














OOK at the way a business 

handles its details and you 

get a good picture of its efhiciency. 

Here at Oxford no detail is too 

small for attention if it contrb- 

utes to the over-all job of making 
paper better. 


For example, chemicals play an 


important part in the series of 


steps which transform wood into 
a sheet of paper. After these 
chemicals have performed their 
part in the process, the morganic 
residue is trapped by an ingeni- 
ous recovery system which makes 
a substantial proportion of these 
chemicals available for use again. 


Even an item like this must be 
considered in the careful plan- 
ning that enables Oxford to turn 
out better than 1,000 miles of 
quality paper every day. 


For the making of quality paper 
a not one thing, but many. Each 
element—good location, plenuful 





reserves, fine craftsmanship and 
thorough planning—adds up to 
satisfaction for users of Oxford 
papers. 


On your next printing job, spec- 
ify Oxford papers for complete 
satisfaction. Sold by reliable mer- 
chants Coast to coast. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, 
Mainetlex CIS Litho, Mainefold Enamel, White Seal 
Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax English Finish, 
Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 














Young Saddle Shoes just got his 
allowance and is buying Bobby Sox 
4 a sundae... Fancy Pumps is resting 
between rounds of shopping... Para- 
troop Boots is passing the time of day 
with his friend, the soda clerk. 


Familiar scene? Of course. We all 
know the drug store fountain. The 
cool, shady smell on hot summer 
afternoons. The glow at the end of 
the street on crisp autumn nights. 
Clean marble and shining faucets. 
Those first, tender, movie-and-ice- 
cream dates. 

There’s nourishment at the soda 
counter too. The dairy foods sold 
there insure that. And*at the foun- 
tain, or in your own home, National 





Seven-foot cross section 


Dairy brings you milk and milk prod- 


ucts at their finest. 


Three labels identify National 
Dairy brands—“Kraft,” ‘Sealtest” 
and “Breyers.” They signify special 
value in nutrition. Laboratory 
research sets their high standards; 
rigid supervision makes certain that 
these standards are maintained. 

The result is protection of the min- 
eral, protein and vitamin content of 
milk—nature’s most nearly perfect food 
—and its many products, Flavor is 


“+ improved. Quality is assured. You 


find a full measure of health in the 
dairy products which are such an 
important—and agreeable—part of 
the American diet. 





Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food ... as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials . . . as a source of 
health end enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 








These brands assure you of highest quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 




























Do you know this about Asbestos ?| 
a ace "In the early days of naval warfare 
(B.C.), Cretan warships were often 

equipped with asbestos sails for 


protection against fiery missiles. 








ecient I cease 


An Italian prince in 1800 gave a 
priceless necklace in exchange for 
a pair of gloves having magical 

properties... asbestos gloves ! 





Anxious to reduce fire hazards, the 
9th Century French searched for 
asbestos fibre to mix with tar as a 
fire-proofing compound for homes 








Asbestos-cement shingles 
were first manufactured in 
America by whom? 


(Answer in next gempmepes 
paragraph ) 


its 





Although asbestos dates ’way back, its broadest service to the 
general public began when Keasbey & Mattison manufactured the 
first asbestos-cement shingles in America. Today, thousands and 
thousands of homes are highly resistant to fire, weather and 
decay ... thanks in part to K&M “Century” Asbestos-Cement 
Siding shingles. 


Expertly made with grained, weathered surface, K&M “Century” 
Siding combines beauty with durability, moderate cost with long- 
range economy. It never needs painting, never rots or deteriorates, 
never needs upkeep. 

“Century” Asbestos-Cement Siding is supplied 
in wavy buttline style and in two colors: shell 
white or graytone. Ask your dealer to tell you 
more about it... or write us direct. 


Nature made Abitestos ... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind 
since 1873 





KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY e AMBLER ec PENNSYLVANIA 
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LETTERS 





(Continued from Page 7) 

that we’ve lost our favorite whipping boy— 
the British? The Indians and Indiaphiles 
got what they had been clamoring for fo) 
years—independence from  Britain—an«d 
yet this is what we read shortly after: “In 





News of the Day Newsreel from International 


Freedom: An aged Moslem on the run 


the first three weeks of independence the 
new dominions had experienced the most 
savage outbursts of religious frenzy in 
modern history.” 


C. W. Hart 


Boston, Mass. 


Fog for Polio 


In your Sept. 8 issue, under the heading 
of Medicine you tell a very interesting 
story of fogging DDT over Coxsackie’s 
streets. I have changed your wording from 
“sprayed” to “fogging” because the work 
was actually done with one of the units 
which was developed and manufactured by 
this company, “TIFA” (“TODD” Insecti- 
cidal Fog Applicator) . 

... Similar units are being used in many, 
many cities throughout the country—most 
of them as preventive medicine—some of 
them borrowed by the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service to supplement and com- 
plete their airplane-spraying operations . . . 


F. K. Srernrock 
Manager of Sales 
Todd Shipyards Corp. 
New York City 
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The Lincoln Continental Cabriolet 








When available, white sidewall tires at extra cost. 
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How GOOD is the GOOD EARTH ? 


AS EVERY EXPERIENCED FARMER knows 
today, the earth is as good as you make it. 
And to make and keep soil fertile, the sup- 
ply of beneficial humus must be regularly 
and frequently replenished. Barnyard ma- 
nure, for years the standby for this pur- 
pose, is no longer available in- sufficient 
amounts, so many farmers now plant and 
plow under special “cover crops” such as 
rve, or utilize crop wastes like stubble, 
straw and cornstalks to replenish the 
humus content. 

Here is where American Cyanamid 
Company’s nitrogen-lime fertilizer, AE RO* 
Cyanamid, performsa special function that 
is helping to increase crop vields and im- 
prove soil throughout the world. Applied 
at the time of plowing under, AFRO C yan- 


MOLDING 


amid does three important things: it speeds 
conversion of the cover crop or crop wastes 
into better quality humus: it increases the 
amount of humus formed from any given 
tonnage of organic material; and 
it aids the fellowmg crop through 
the lime and nitrogen which it con- 
tains. In short, AERO Cyanamid 
raises the fertility of poor soils and 
maintains the productivity of good 
soils and increases both the quan- 
tity and quality of farm crops to 
meet the needs of a hungry worl! 

The development and manufae- 
ture of AFRO Cyanamid, plus con- 
tinued research to promote its 
most efficient use, are examples of 
American Cyanamid Company's 
THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 


broad chemical service. Tt is another part 
of Cyanamid’s business of “molding the 


future through chemistry.” 


*Rog. U.S. Pat. Off. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


CHEMISTRY 
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For Your Information 


HOW NOW, MR. V.: No one was more puzzled by Andrei 
Vyshinsky’s vigorous attack on American policy last week 
than Harry Kern, Newsweek’s Foreign Affairs editor. The 
Soviet Foreign Vice Minister made extensive reference to a 
story by Kern on plans for a Japanese peace treaty which 
ran in our Aug. 4 issue. Kern hardly recognized his own words 
under Vyshinsky’s layer of misrepresentations. Other state- 
ments by Vyshinsky were so ambiguous that Kern is not cer- 
tain whether he was one of Vyshinsky’s “warmongers” or 
quoted as a supporting authority. If the latter, he thinks 
Vyshinsky should call off Communist critics in Japan. The 
No. 2 leader of the Japanese Reds recently wrote complain- 
ing that Kern has based an article concerning his party on 
“false facts or intended vituperation” (see page 66). 





EVERYBODY BENEFITS: This 
year marks the 60th anniversary 
of federated fund-raising for the 
support of community services. As 
a national magazine, NEWSWEEK 
receives numerous requests to pub- 
licize various welfare and charity 
‘campaigns. Obviously there is not 
enough space to note every worthy 





* * * drive, but we would like to call 
Te Your attention to the Red Feather on 

Community the left. It symbolizes an outstand- 
Chest 





ing record of work accomplished 
toward bettering life in communi- 
ties all over the nation. For a report on where your contri- 
butions to the Community Chest wind up, see page 27. 








RADIO PERISCOPE: Each week’s mail brings an added 
fillip to the Periscope staff as contracts come in from around 
the country for their radio show. The popularity of the pro- 
gram was underscored by the review it received in Variety. 
That weekly handbook of radio and show business used such 
phrases as “impartial,” “complete set of data,” “inside stuff,” 

“wide variety of topics,” “backgrounds on issues discussed” 
—remarks not inclined to harm the pride of the Periscopians. 


FEARLESS FUMBLE: Last year, John Lardner Fearlessly 
Forecast the major-league baseball winners, calling the first 
four American League teams in order. This season, in an 
obviously off moment. yet apparently on to a good thing, 
he decided to stay with the champions (Newsweek, April 
14). But the Yankees and the Dodgers refused to cooperate. 
Lardner explains that only a “rash of senility” breaking out 
in mid-season ruined the Cards. As for the Red Sox—“They 
just should’ve won.” However, John’s giving us a chance to 
bail out, touting the Yankees in the Series. He warned us 
not to let this priceless information out of the office. 


THE COVER: In Lardner’s summation of what he calls the 
“Great Autumn Madness” on page 82, Football Coach Lou 
Little of Columbia is reported to be the “most dapper, 
photogenic, dramatic, and—ne: arly— 

the most durable of the species.” At 
any rate, it is a matter of record that 
no matter what his basic material may 
be, Little, for seventeen years has 
come up with teams able to offer 
shrewd opposition to all opponents. 
The photo, of him with his 1947 play- 
ers, is by O. C. Sweet of NEwswEeEK. 














Save Costly Hours and Errors on all types 
of Products and Production Machines 


_ NO DIALS TO READ: No “pointer-to-dial” reading to in- 
vite errors. 


NO “INTERPRETER” NEEDED: Veeder-Readings are direct 
... nothing to translate or decode. And the bold, black-and- 
white figures are easy to read. 


NO TIME LAG: Veeder-Readings are up-to-the-minute... give 
you the whole story on production as of now, 


NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT: Now’s the time to find out: 
how Veeder-Root Countrol can count to your advantage, in 
your plant or in your product... or both. Write. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James St., Montreal 3. 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson Works, 20 Purley Way, 
Croydon, Surrey. 
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What’s Behind Teday’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Unless he changes his mind, Truman will 
turn down pleas of Democratic politicians 
who want him to make a speaking tour of 
the West . . . The RFC board of directors 
is shot through with conflicting views on 
the future of the huge lending organiza- 
tion. On one side is GOP member Henry 
Bodman who sees little need to continue 
many RFC functions; on the other is 
Chairman John D. Goodloe . . . There'll be 
some intensive air-defense developments 
during the next eighteen months. Prelimi- 
nary Air Force budget estimates are dou- 
ble the present appropriations .. When 
General MacArthur returns from Japan 
ectly next year, Speaker Martin will in- 
vite him to address a joint session of Con- 
gress. 


The Taft Pickets 

Democratic strategists are worried about 
the picketing of Senator Taft’s political 
meetings (see page 22). They think that 
if the practice continues the public reaction 
will hurt their party’s chances..Newspaper- 
men covering Taft’s trip report that the 
pickets are creating sympathy and support 
for him. Outcome of the recent Pennsyl- 
vania Congressional election, in which labor 
led the fight for the Democratic candidate, 
reinforced the conviction of Truman’s 
political advisers that labor must not be 
permitted to steal the show in 1948. They 
want labor support but not labor leader- 


ship in the campaign. 


GOP ‘Ripper’ Plan 


Republican leaders are agreed on a secret 
plan to capture control of key Federal 
agencies if the party wins in next year’s 
elections. They'll push “ripper” bills 
through Congress that would abolish the 
Federal Communications Commission, Fed- 
eral Power Commission, Federal Trade 
Commission, Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and Maritime Commission. 
But the agencies would be re-created in 
the same bills an instant after they are 
abolished. By such a maneuver, the jobs 
of appointees on these independent agen- 
cies would be eliminated and the GOP 
President could make his own appoint- 
ments. 


Leftist Snub to Murray 

CIO President Philip Murray is irate 
over an unprecedented left-wing affront. 
Vice Presidents R. J. Thomas and Richard 
T. Leonard and _ Secretary-Treasurer 


The Periscope 


George F. Addes of the United Automobile 
Workers boycotted a Detroit dinner at 
which the CIO chief presented to UAW 
President Walter P. Reuther, their hated 
rival, the annual award of the National 
CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination. 
During the ten days prior to the dinner 
Murray had been subjected to a barrage of 
telegrams and letters from left-wing UAW 
locals, which oppose Reuther, demanding 
that Murray stay away. When he refused, 
the three UAW officers stayed away in- 
stead. 


National Notes 

Washington planners are considering 
purchase abroad—particularly in Canada, 
Australia, Brazil, and Argentina—with 
U.S dollars of some of the European-aid 
supplies. Their reasoning: spread dollars 
around instead of putting all of them be- 
hind the inflationary pressure at home . . . 
Grain men say that farmers, already in 
good financial shape and expecting con- 
tinuing high prices, are withholding mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat until after Jan. 1 
in order to avoid higher 1947 income-tax 
brackets. A sizable price slump, they say, 
could bring a rush of this grain to market 
. . . James Roosevelt is pressing Demo- 
cratic leaders to choose San Francisco for 
the 1948 convention . . . A forthcoming 
report to the White House on U.S. science 
will stress the urgent need for government 
subsidies to educate more scientists. Tru- 
man will follow it up with a request for 
new legislation. 


Russia and the UN 

Top diplomatic observers don’t interpret 
Vyshinsky’s recent violent speech against 
the U.S. as the preliminary skirmish for a 
Soviet withdrawal from the United Na- 
tions. Lacking a well-coordinated Stalin 
plan for Europe, the Russians well appre- 
ciate the nuisance value of their continued 
presence in the world organization. Also, 
they view the UN as an essential sound- 
ing board for propaganda attacks against 
current U.S. foreign policy as exemplified 
by the Truman Doctrine and the Mar- 
shall plan. Incidentally, there’s some in- 
formed speculation that the Soviet, per- 
haps through Molotoff, will come along 


later with proposals designed to look mild 
compared with Vyshinsky’s outburst. 


Trivia 

General Eisenhower refuses to read war 
books. He hasn’t even finished Harry 
Butcher’s Diary, which recounts the day- 
to-day operations of his own wartime head- 
quarters. Incidentally, he finds his present 
work as Chief of Staff even more demand- 


ing in some respects than his war assign- 
ment .. . The Stassen publicity office in 
New York is in the Hotel Taft. However, 
the staff calls it the “William Howard 
Taft” ... When Truman announced from 
the warship Missouri that he saw no im- 
mediate need for a special session of Con- 
gress several of his colleagues on Capitol 
Hill privately told reporters: “Harry just 
hasn’t gotten the word yet.” 
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Trends Abroad 

As a further gesture of friendship to 
Italy the U.S. may shortly renounce the 
share of the Italian Fleet to which it is 
entitled under the peace treaty .. . The 
Haitian Government, claiming to have 
evidence of preparations for an invasion 
from the Dominican Republic, is asking 
for liberal U.S. supplies of arms and am- 
munition . . Argentina’s reputation as a 
land of plenty is in jeopardy from an in- 
creasing wave of shortages. At the moment 
it is difficult to obtain soap, coal, wood, 
rice, sugar, salt, potatoes, and many vege- 
tables. Government efforts to raise wages 
without increasing prices are believed 
mainly responsible; producers have slowed 
down rather than operate at a loss. 


Pan American Labor Rivalry 

The AFL is working quietly but hard 
to promote the organization of a new 
right-wing Pan American Federation of 
Labor to offset the powerful Latin Amer- 
ican Confederation of Labor, led by Vi- 
cente Lombardo Toledano of Mexico, a 
consistent follower of the Communist 
line, Chilean labor leaders are taking the 
initiative in recruiting for the new or- 


ganization, which probably will be set up 
early next year. 


Red Strategy in Italy 

The political situation in Italy holds a 
serious threat to U.S. prestige in the en- 
tire Mediterranean area. However, Wash- 
ir-gton diplomatic experts think the Com- 
munists may conimit a major strategic er- 
ror by precipitating a showdown in Italy too 
soon. If the Itaian Government survives 
the present Red attacks, the Communists 
will be badly discredited. If the Commu- 
nists wreck the national economy in order 
te take over key government positions, 
they'll face the consequences of losing all 
U.S. aid. Diplomats who thought the 
Communists wouldn’t force the issue un- 
til Italy received all possible American aid 
now suggest two explanations for Mos- 
cow’s present strategy: (1) The Italian 
Reds have been losing ground and the 
Kremlin decided to fight before losing 
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more, and (2) the Soviets are prepared 
to aid Italy and claim it’s more than the 
U.S. has done or could do—in time. 


German Policy Bispute 

Some high State Department officials 
are privately pushing a plan that would 
place Gen. Lucius Clay, U.S. commander 
in Germany, under Secretary Marshall’s 
orders even before the Department is 
ready to take over administration of occu- 
pied areas from the Army. These officials 
complain that under the Army’s §hier- 
archy system policy directives which are 
contrary to Clay’s views are delayed or 
even held up indefinitely in the War De- 
partment. The latest disagreement is this: 
State argues that tight controls are neces- 
sary to prevent the Germans from sabo- 
taging U.S. and British policies in the 
combined zones. Britain’s Foreign Office 
agrees. In Clay’s opinion, such controls 
would be undemocratic and socialistic. 


New Zionist Incident? 

A new incident, similar to that of the 
Exodus, involving illegal Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine is in the making. Ac- 
cording to British intelligence reports a 
ship flying the Uruguayan flag recently 
entered the Black Sea for the purpose of 
transporting prospective emigrants from 
Rumanian ports to Palestine. The British 
have warned the Rumanian and Soviet 
Governments but so far have received no 
acknowledgment. 


British Gold Crisis 

London’s effort to stretch its gold re- 
serve until the Marshall plan comes to the 
rescue is receiving hopeful support from 
key nations in the British Commonwealth. 
Canadian officials intimate that United 
Kingdom ; urchases in the Dominion can 
be carried on the present 50% credit basis 
for at least another year despite Canada’s 
own dollar difficulties (see page 71). Now, 
the Union of South Africa is considering 
the possibility of putting its entire annual 
gold production at  Britain’s disposal. 
More than half of South Africa’s $420,- 
000,000 gold output last year went to the 
U.S. to pay for imports. 
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Exports and Prices 

Government experts, who are forecast- 
ing that by December exports will be 30% 
below the peak hit earlier this year, be- 
lieve that the export slump will definitely 
affect the price boom. Just how much 
prices may slide off, however, they won’t 
guess because of the possibility that for- 
eign trade may be revived before 1948 by 
emergency loans to Europe. They also 
point out that strong domestic demand, 
aided by the cashing of veterans’ terminal- 
- leave bonds and the Nov. 1 loosening of 
consumer credit, will soften the blow. In 
any case food staples probably will be the 
last to slide. Some economists warn, how- 
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ever, that a prolonged export decline, 
which would inevitably result from failure 
of the Marshall plan, could touch off a 
downward price spiral that might lead to 
real trouble. 


Price-Fixing Probe 

An exhaustive study of price-fixing 
practices in U.S. industry is being made 
by the Council of Economic Advisers as 
part of its survey of production, price, 
and employment trends. The findings 
probably will be incorporated in the 
next report to the White House. In addi- 
tion to outlining where antitrust regula- 
tion might be tightened up, the council 
will emphasize the problem of “admin- 
istered prices” by dominant producers, 
who deliberately limit production to main- 
tain the price level. The council’s conclu- 
sions on this point will be related to 
another long-term study, now in the 
works, on U.S. productive capacity and 
the need for expansion in some basic lines, 
especially steel and food. Truman _prob- 
ably will ask Congressional action on the 
basis of this report. 


Business Footnotes 

Government officials are skeptical of the 
ability of banks and other private lending 
agencies to police effectively the extension 
of installment credit after Federal con- 
trols lapse Nov. 1. They think that com- 
petition from irresponsible lenders will 
make the efforts of the conservative group 
ineffective, and they fear a new spree of 
inflationary installment (see page 70) .. . 
Chesapeake & Ohio is working on an ex- 
perimental train designed to run at 125 to 
150 miles an hour with safety. Cushioned 
on rubber, it would be lower and wider than 
present trains . . . Cocoa is leading the price 
parade, up nearly 700% from 1939, or from 
5 cents a pound to 38% cents . . . Tobacco 
experts are gravely concerned about the 
long-term effect of Britain’s campaign to 
save dollars. They fear it may mean per- 
manent loss of a market which has been 
taking more than half of U.S. tobacco ex- 
ports. 
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Movie Lines 

Red Skelton’s next will be a comedy 
titled “The Fuller Brush Man” . . . Wal- 
ter Wanger is having difficulty securing 
funds to complete production of his In- 
grid Bergman starrer “Joan of Lorraine,” 
budgeted for $4,500,000 . . . The 18-year- 
old actress Jan Ford, renamed Terry 
Moore, will get her first starring” role 
opposite Glenn Ford in Columbia’s “The 
Return of October.” A few years ago she 
played the child part in “Gaslight”... 
Hoping to get Greta Garbo for “The Wom- 
an of a Hundred Faces,” Thomas Mann, 
co-author of the novel on which it’s based, 
looked her up in Paris and won her promise 
to read the script . . . Cesar Romero will 
have a principal role in “Lydia Bailey,” 


based on Kenneth Roberts’s novel . . . Sue- 
cess of the Deanna Durbin-Donald O’Con- 
nor combination in “Something in the 
Wind” has prow: ted Universal-Interna- 
tional to team theu: again in the forthcom- 
ing comedy “White House Girl,” in which 
Deanna plays a switchboard operator. 


Atomie Age Reports 

A firm of law publishers is bringing out 
a loose-leaf service called “Atomic Energy 
Regulation,” which includes and classifies 
all the “legal and procedural devices” re- 
lating to atomic energy. Subscribers will 
be kept up to date on new developments 
in domestic and international fields . . . 
Another publication dealing with atomic 
energy, Nucleonics, a new McGraw-Hill 
magazine, frankly “will make no appeal 
to general interest.” It will feature articles 
and research data to show technically 
trained readers how nuclear knowledge is 
being applied in industry, the professions, 
and business, 


Radio Notes 

Rudy Vallee will try a different type of 
program, a 15-minute commentary on 
show business. It’ll be written for him 
by Frank Scully, veteran Variety colum- 
nist . . . Xarl Carroll, former “Vanities” 
producer, will go on the air with a beauty- 
hints program, complete with free charts 
for listeners and eventually a nationwide 
beauty contest. “Lever Brothers is the 
sponsor . . . Because of the visual quality 
of her Baby Snooks act, Fanny Brice is 
under consideration for a new television 
program ..°. Ed (Archie) Gardner is 
searching for a new “Miss Duffy” for his 
Tavern show. He has personally inter- 
viewed more than a hundred actresses . . . 
Art Linkletter and his House Party pro- 
gram will make several junkets around 
the country as part of their deal with 


_General Electric. 


Book Notes 

Edgar Snow, whose books and articles 
were criticized as being too favorable to 
Russia, has been cooling his heels in Switz- 
e.land several months waiting for a Rus- 
sian visa. The Saturday Evening Post has 
twice cabled Stalin to try to get him in but 
without result . . . The Army’s historical 
division is working on a mammoth 175- te 
100-volume history of the second world 
war. The first volume, out in October, wilt 
be a history of the Army ground forces. 
Others will deal with Okinawa, the Conti- 
henta: Ground Forces, the War Depart- 
ment, the AAF, and the various overseas 
theaters . . . John Tebbel is following up 
his book on the McCormick-Patterson 
newspaper clan with one titled “The Mar- 
shall Fields.” It tells the story of the fam- 
ily and the department store . . . “Broad- 
way Scrapbook,” a collection of columns 
written by the N.Y. Times drama critic 
Brooks Atkinson, will be published in 
November by Theater Arts. 
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Fire Prevention Week, October 5th to 11th 





AST year, property lost by fire cost Americans over 
$560,000,000.00. Nine-tenths of this could have been 
saved —because nine out of ten fires are preventable. 


friendly, nationwide. And every year since organization our 
policyholders have received substantial dividend savings. 


Look into the plus-protection of all types of Hardware 


Act now to save your share of such a loss. Learn and — Mutuals fire and casualty insurance. Licensed in every 


follow each simple fire prevention rule. Ask your Hard- state, with offices from coast to coast. 

ware Mutuals representative for a free copy of 

our Fire Prevention Guide. And for greater . Non- assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 
. I 

safety—let him make sure you have adequate S.A  « . 


fire and extended coverage insurance for your 
home and business. You'll have sound, full- 


standard protection—carefully programmed to Har dwar Cc Mu tu als 


cover today’s increased values. FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 








You'll have the many benefits of the policy Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
back of the policy,too. Our claims settlements are ii ge a i: hin NN 
ack of the policy, too. nts ar 
P 4 HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
speedy, sympathetic. Our service is prompt, Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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' relief program at a special session of Congress is in the making. 
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FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> A carefully planned campaign to put over a new European 


Truman’s closest advisers are convinced that a special 


session’can’t be avoided but they still have some misgivings 
about its success. 


To assure Republican cooperation, they are advising the 
President to take GOP leaders into his confidence and give 
them every opportunity to run the special-session show in 
their own way. 


>» These steps are planned to build up to a call for a spe- 
cia] session: 

1—Truman will direct his administrators to make a survey 
of the possibility of tiding Europe over its current crisis with- 
out emergency legislation. 

2—If they find that such legislation is required, as they doubt- 
less will, the President will call in GOP leaders and explain 
the situation to them. 

8—They will be invited to take the initiative in calling the 
session but probably will pass the buck back to Truman. 

4—Truman then will call Congress back to Washington and 
deliver a major radio address to the nation informing the public 
of his reasons for doing so, emphasizing the plight of France 
and Italy. 


® The Congressional committees on foreign affairs and 
appropriations will be requested to start hearings about two 
weeks in advance of the session. 


An attempt to confine the session to Marshall-plan relief, 
temporary and: long-range, can be expected. Truman is fearful 
that Congress will get bogged down in domestic affairs, espe- 
cially prices. 


Truman’s timetable will call for action on the emergency 
provisions of the Marshall plan before the start of the regular 
session Jan. 2, and on the long-range provisions by early spring. 


> How much emergency relief Truman will ask for is still 
undetermined. Italy and France together estimate their need 
for the next six months at $1,000,000,000. 


This probably will be cut, perhaps down to as little as 
$500,000,000, before the bill is submitted to Congress. 


Great Britain will be asked to make its gold reserves and 
remaining dollar assets do until the long-range provisions of 
the Marshall plan take effect. 


> A voluntary food conservation campaign—“Eat less 
meat, save money, be humanitarian”—will be launched shortly 
by the Administration. It will be the first move in an effort to 
cut down American consumption and save food for export (see 
Washington Tides) . 


Proposals to revive price control and rationing will be de- 
bated in Congress, but Administration experts doubt if they 
can be pushed beyond the talk stage. 

Even if Congress would revive the OPA, Truman’s advisers 
doubt whether the administrative machinery for price and ra- 
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tioning controls could be reassembled fast enough to do much 
good in helping to assure Europe the food it needs through the 
crisis winter of 1947-48. 


> Allocation for use of short commodities like wheat and some 
steel products is considered possible, however, if voluntary 
curtailment of consumption fails to get satisfactory results. 


Congress may be asked to authorize allocations early next 
year. This would have the effect of limiting use of grain by dis- 
tillers and others and of cutting down the amount of steel 
available for luxury items. 


Export controls probably will be tightened under existing 
law, meanwhile. Control authority can be used to channel ex- 
ports to the countries where they are most needed and can 
do the most good. 


PA need for 1,500,000 new houses a year for several 
years will be reported by the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Housing, now holding hearings. But the committee is con- 
vinced that prices must be cut to bring houses within the pock- 
etbook range of this many buyers. 


To cut prices the committee will propose: Federal subsidies for 
low-cost housing built by states and municipalities at the rate 
of about 200,000 a year; standardization of home equipment; 
reformation of housing codes; revision of union rules that ham- 
per large-scale construction. 


Senator McCarthy of Wisconsin, who is sparking the com- 
mittee, although not its chairman, will advocate this combina- 
tion of public and private effort to provide the additional hous- 
ing so badly needed, and at the same time exploit this need to 
prolong the current prosperity. 


> This is the way Republican leaders of Congress and head- 
quarters workers size up the field in the GOP Presidential. race: 
1—Dewey: Still leading but no longer making gains. His 
nomination is by no means as probable as it was a few weeks ago. 
2—Taft: Still in No. 2 position and gaining. His Western trip 
is more spectacular and successful than was Dewey's. In spite 
of heckling, he’s making friends and followers. 
38—Stassen: Still strong in the West and a good “possibility 
for the Vice Presidential nomination. 
4—Eisenhower: The most probable dark horse. His boom has 
real grass-roots stuff in it and is growing fast. 
.5—MacArthur: His triumphant homecoming early next year 
may produce a boom as big as Eisenhower's. But it probably 
won't be as durable. 


> Legislation to curb speculation in grain and other com- 
modities will be introduced at the next session of Congress, and 
will have a good chance if wild price fluctuations continue. 


The recent drop in prices after a prolonged bull movement 
is cited by Agriculture Department and Congressional experts 
as an illustration of the need for tighter margin controls. Had 
the high prices represented réal demand, not speculative value, 
the high prices would have held, they say. 


Reluctance of the exchanges to comply with the Commodity _ 
Exchange Authority’s suggestion to raise margin requirements 
has convinced some experts that the CEA must be given power 
to command compliance. 
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That river of sludge you’re looking at is going to 
help make a nice hot fire in someone’s plant 
this winter. 


You see, it consists in large part of the fine, 
powdery coal substance which accumulates 
when coal is washed. 


For many years there was no practical way to 
recover this much-needed, powdery coal—or 
“‘fines,’’ as it is called in the coal business. So 
when the coal was washed, these fines simply 
went down the drain. And a lot of valuable 
fuel was lost! 


Of course, many methods were tried to recover 
this wasted coal. But all attempts proved either 
unsatisfactory or very expensive. 


Hewitt-Robins engineers tackled this problem. 
They solved it with the Robins Eliptex De- 
waterizer. This new, efficient type of vibrating 
unit keeps valuable coal from going down the drain. 
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It recovers coal fines as small as the eye can see 
. .. removes surface moisture from coal quickly 
and efficiently. According to actual users’ re- 
ports, it leaves as little as 12% surface moisture 
on small fines. And on larger-sized coal, even 
less moisture remains. 


These are remarkable results, when you consider the 
Robins Eliptex Dewaterizer costs only a small fraction 
of the price of any other equipment that can do this job. 


This is but one of many developments that 
Hewitt-Robins engineers have made to solve 
specific industrial problems. Other products in- 
clude hose, belting, and industrial rubber goods, 
as well as materials-handling equipment and 
machinery. 


Perhaps you have a difficult materials-handling 
problem. Hewitt-Robins engineers would like to 
help you solve it. Why not write today? There’s 
no obligation. 
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... as we were saying (with muted BRASS) 
about the Old Methuselah Club 


Ever BEEN in one of those offices 
where they “give you the business” 
without saying a word? One exposure 
is usually tatal. For few can stand (and 
why should they?) the deep-freeze treat- 
ment that comes from the ice water in 
the veins of ‘‘executives” who match 
the overstuffed chairs in the Old Me- 
thuselah Club. Then they wonder why 
they don’t get the business. 

Here in the modern Bristol mills, the 
only ice water is where it belongs— 
in the water coolers. And not all the 
warmth comes from radiators. Because 
it’s Bristol's radical philosophy that a 
customer is the most important person 


ever to come into this office, either in 
person or by communication. He’s not 
an interruption of our work. He’s the 
whole purpose of it. And he’s not a mere 
order number. He’s a human being 
who likes to get some enjoyment out 
of his business life, just like we do. 
And customers find they can relax 
and enjoy doing business with Bristol 
... because Bristol doesn’t let them 
down in quality and service. Bristol 
Brass sheet, rod, and wire are poured, 
rolled, and drawn faithfully to specifi- 
cations, order after order. What’s more, 
Bristol's service is now better than ever, 
with the added capacity of new furnace 


and cold rolling mill equipment. So if 
you use Brass in your product... and 
can use a little friendly intormality in 
your business dealings . . . then we'll 
be mighty glad to meet you, any time 
you say. 





THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 


New York Office: 15 Park Row, New York City 
Pittsburgh Office: 438 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rochester Office: 616 Temple Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 

Providence Office: 827 Hospital Trust Bldg., 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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The Turnabout on the Veto Power 


The United States last week made affip- 
lomatic about-face by asking the Vnited 
Nations to curb the Big Five vet¢ power 
which it had once sponsored. Behind the 
scenes, Secretary of State Georgé C. Mar- 
shall had made sure that such’ an impor- 
tant shift in American policy had _bi- 
partisan approval. Painstakingly, the State 
Department had spent a month in draw- 
in; up the first.draft of Marshall’s address. 
The Secretary himself then rewrote it and 
radioed the final draft to President Tru- 
man aboard the Missouri. 

To get Republican agreement, Marshall 
had conferred with Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, who heartily approved. Sen. 
Robert A. Taft had gone even further, 
urging elimination of the veto entirely if 
a satisfactory definition of aggression could 
be written into the UN Charter. 

Words and Hopes: Thus assured, 
Marshall on Sept. 17 dropped his bomb- 
shell into the UN General Assembly: The 
UN should eliminate the veto power in 
cases arising under Chapter VI of the 
Charter, which deals with the settlement 
of international disputes without sanctions 
or armed force. Marshall’s proposal would 
not affect the sovereignty of 
any nation in the Big Five, 
since the veto would remain in 
cases requiring the use of force . 
(see page 30). 

What motivated Marshall’s 
_ proposal was Russia’s .con- 
tinual obstruction of any UN 
action that displeased the 
Kremlin. Convinced at last 
that it would continue to use 
the veto excessively, the 
United States reversed its 
original sponsorship of the 
veto. When the UN Charter 
was written in 1945, the United 
States had insisted on iron- 
clad veto clauses. But two 
years of cold facts and_ hot 
words caused the United 
States to change its mind. 

Actually, the United States 
had no real hope of getting its 
proposal through. Marshall 
realized only too well that in 
order to restrict the veto 
power it would be necessary to 
amend the Charter. And un- 


der the Charter. Russia could prevent 
amendment by exercising the veto. The 
Vicious circle was complete. 

The purpose of the American move was 
to generate debate. Marshall wanted to 
give the other nations an opportunity to 
put the heat on Russia by adding their 
protests against Russian obstruction. This 
also was the line of American thinking 
behind Marshall’s companion proposal to 
create a standing committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to consider international 
disputes while the Assembly itseff was not 
in session. In such a committee, nations 
threatened by Russia would have a _per- 
manent forum in which to mobilize world 
opinion. Even if the United States failed 
to get Russia to agree to liberalize the 
veto, it might yet force the Soviets to stop 
abusing it. 


- 


PRESIDENT: 


Welcome With Brickbats 


Symbolicsliy, a rain squall blotted dut 
the brilliant afternoon sunshine as the 
battleship Missouri docked in Norfolk 
Navy Yard last Friday, Sept 19. It signaled 


the end of President Truman’s twelve-day 
respite at sea, his longest vacation since he 
took office 29 months ago. As he walked 
down the mighty Mo’s gangplank prepara- 
tory to boarding the Presidential yacht 
Williamsburg for the overnight cruise to 
Washington, his step was springier and his 
bearing more erect than it had been on 
Sept. 7 when he left Rio de Janeiro. Then, 
he had been worn by an arduous but over- 
whelmingly successful good-will trip. Now 
his health was marred only by an irritat- 
ing bronchial cough, which sunbaths and 
setting-up exercises on the Missouri’s 
“Presidential” foredeck had failed to dis- 
lodge. 

Hardly were Mr. Truman’s feet on solid 
eerth when the brickbats began flying his 
way. Even if he had never left home, the 
international situation would have wors- 
ened, George C. Marshall and Andrei 
Veshinsky would have’ clashed in the 
United Nations General Assembly, and 
food prices would have continued their 
upward spiral. But, as always, a drumfire 
of dissatisfaction was aimed at the Presi- 
d_ntial head. 
> Russia’s recurring anti-American offen- 
sive degenerated into a blistering personal 
at ack on the President in the Moscow 
Liverary Gazette as “the haberdasher from 
Jackson [County] . . . strainir~ for the 


laurels of the corporal from Mune... It 
described Mr. Truman as “a person who 
loves bow ties, who wears his pants shorter 
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Hot words in a cold war: UN delegates Eleanor Roosevelt, Marshall, and Warren Austin 
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by two inches than accepted standards, 
and who is otherwise unnotable.” Besides 
citing those plutocratic deficiencies in his 
wardrobe, the Gazette called Mr. Truman 
a “messenger boy, bank clerk, and tool of 
the Pendergast machine.” His current em- 
ployer, the Soviet organ charged, was 
“Wall Street.” 

> Democratic politicians were worried 
about the public reaction to the Presi- 
dent’s leisurely voyage home, at a time of 
world crisis. They wondered how  tax- 
payers took stories of the President watch- 


f 


ing target practice by the Missouri’s 16- 
inch guns, and by its anti-aircraft bat- 
teries firing against radio-controlled 
drones, which cost $800 each. They had 
a new worry: Five hours after the Tru- 
mans returned to Washington, Mrs. Tru- 
man and daughter Margaret took off for 
Independence in the Presidential plane. 

PA man,with nothing to lose, Harold 
E. Stassen, the only avowed Presidential 
candidate. added his voice to the chorus 
of those urging the calling of a special 
session of Congress upon Mr. Truman. 








International Photos 


... the “Truman Athletic Club” in shipboard setting-up exercises 


Though publicly still unconvinced, the 
President met this Monday with Marshall 
and State Department experts in a discus- 
sion of Europe’s most critical needs, pre- 
paratory to summoning Congressional 
leaders of both parties to meet with Mar- 
shall and himself. Only then would come 
the final word on a special session (see 
Washington Trends, page 18). 


SERVICES: 


Secretary of Defense 


Aboard the battleship Missouri, Presi- 
dent Truman explained that he had ordered 
the ceremony held before his return to 
Washington because of the international 
situation. The Navy said it was because 
preparations for unifying the armed forces 
were completed and there was no reason 
for delay. The man’s own explanation was 
characteristically laconic: He had asked 
Mr. Truman if he could take the oath at a 
small, brief ceremony in his office, instead 
of at an elaborate White House reception, 
“so there would be as little commotion as 
possible.” 

Whatever the reason, on Wednesday, 
Sept. 17, five days ahead of the ceremony 
Mr. Truman had planned to perform the 
following Monday, Chief Justice Fred Vin- 


son in the presence of 60 guests admin-. 


istered the oath which made James V. For- 
restal the nation’s first over-all Secretary 
of Defense. At midnight, unification of the 
three armed forces—the Army, Navy and 
a new separately constituted Air Force 
automatically became effective. The next 
day. as expected, John L. Sullivan was 
sworn in as Secretary of the Navy and 
W. Stuart Symington as Secretary of the 
Air Force. Secretary of War Kenneth C. 
Royall, without taking a new oath; mere- 
ly changed his title to Secretary of the 
Army. 








Here Comes the Bride 


The Army of the United States married 
just about everywhere it fought, if marry- 
ing was possible. Last week, Immigration 


officials totted up Cupid’s casualties. From’ 


December 1945 to July 1947, 72.707 war 
brides entered the United States, mostly 
from Great Britain, France, Italy, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. Some 1.000 of 
them were Germans. 


POLITICS: 
Taft in the West 


To CIO leaders up and down the coast of 
California last week, Sen. Robert A. Taft’s 
Presidential ambition appeared down- 
right “dangerous to the welfare of the 
American people.” In an attempt to deflate 
the Ohioan’s trial-balloon run for the Re- 
publican nomination, they used a familiar 
pinprick—the picket line. But the more 
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they jabbed; the higher Taft’s balloon 
soared. 

The most spectacular picketing greeted 
Taft on Tuesday, Sept. 16, outside the 
Elks Temple in Los Angeles, where 300 
pickets, two abreast, jammed the side- 
walk, singing “Solidarity Forever” and 
chanting: “L. A. Doesn’t Want Taft.” 
Typical placards read: “Taft’s creed— 
Mein Kampf”; “Get Out R.A.T.”; and 
“Taft i8 a schlemiel, Taft is a schnook; 
he borrowed a leaf from Hitler’s story 
book.” Six pickets wearing grotesque cari- 
catures of Taft were arrested for mas- 
querading. 

The Ohioan quickly turned the oppo- 
sition to his advantage. After a shoulder- 
to-shoulder wedge of policemen escorted 
him into the auditorium, he ad-libbed to 
his GOP audience: “I appreciate perhaps 
the noisiest reception I have had any- 
where. It is pleasant to find so many peo- 
ple . . . out in the street . . . forwarding 
the interests of the Republican party.” 

The biggest picket line met Taft last 
Friday, Sept. 19, in San Francisco on the 
occasion of his address to the Common- 
wealth Club, a traditional forum for 
Presidents and Presidential hopefuls from 
William McKinley to Wendell L. Willkie. 
The 1,500 pickets, mostly CIO, who turned 
out to boo Taft, matched the record audi- 
ence of 1,471 who jammed the Palace 
Hotel Gold Room to hear him. Harry 
Lundeberg, head of the AFL Sailors Union 
of the Pacific, protested: “They’re crazy. 
That’s not the way to do it.” 

Enemies and Friends: If Taft was 
to be judged solely by the enemies he 
made, he appeared to be a cinch for the 
GOP nomination. Only physical violence 
would have helped him more. As it was, the 
detectives who were often close to his 
elbow weren’t needed. 

But if Taft was to be judged by the 
friends he made, his political prospects 
after eight days in California, with side 
jaunts to Arizona and Nevada, appeared 
less certain. Gov. Earl Warren, whom he 
met three times, was still dead-sure to get 
California’s 53 convention votes. Cali- 
fornia’s congressmen apparently didn’t 
think it good politics to be seen prom- 
inently at Taft rallies. Taft was also in- 
adequately briefed on who’s who among 
California Republicans. When an aide 
whispered that George Cameron and Paul 
C. Smith were waiting to see him, he asked 
audibly: “Who are they?” The answer: 
publisher and editor respectively of the 
pro-Republican San Francisco Chronicle. 

Personally, Taft won friends by showing 
himself.to be affable and approachable to 
those who had imagined him austere and 
aloof. He did his best to act down-to- 
earth and folksy, even saying on the radio: 
“The Democrats must think the people 
is damn dumb.” But as usual his poker 
face masked his emotions; only his ears 
reddened when he was stirred. 

What Taft had to say was listened to 
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Masquerade: Senator Taft appreciated his “noisiest reception” 


intently. His arguments were presented 
clearly, logically, and impassively. They 
were well prepared, for Taft slept only 
from 1 to 7 a.m. and spent hours daily 
dictating to his stenotypist-secretary. 
What he lacked in showmanship he made 
up for by being frank—‘perhaps too 
frank,” he admitted. Rarely silent, always 
self-sure, he declared in reclamation- 
minded Reno that this is “no time to 
spend money too lavishly on _ public 
works.” In liberal-minded Los Angeles, he 
warned that the GOP Congress would not 
pass a social-welfare program in 1948 be- 
cause it distrusted President Truman. 

It was before the Commonwealth Club 
that Taft hit hardest. Accusing Mr. Tru- 
man of fostering a “policy of planned in- 
flation” and ending price control too 
rapidly, he said: “The left-wingers are try- 
ing te put the burden of these [high 
prices] on Republicans. Who has been in 
control of this government anyway for 
the last sixteen years?” His solution: dis- 
courage all wage increases “to the extent 
that they mean increases in prices”; stabi- 
lize prices and wages at perhaps 50 to 60 
per cent over 1939; cut government ex- 
penses and taxes at once; curb exports of 
scarce goods; voluntarily ration such prod- 
ucts as meat which are short in supply and 
excessive if price. 

Although the bulk of Taft’s audience 
was conservative-minded, his 37-minute 
speech was never once interrupted by ap- 
plause. Plainly, the Ohioan had yet to make 
the emotional effect on his friends that 
he had on his enemies. 


Poll Amid the Corn 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
the semimonthly which Henry A. Wallace 
edited long before he took over the left- 
wing weekly The New Republic, last week 
reported how Iowa farm folk would vote 


if they could choose anyone they wanted 
for President: Ex-Gov. Harold E. Stassen, 
24 per cent; President Truman, 21; Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, 12; Gen. Douglas A. 
MacArthur, 10; Wallace, 9; Sen. Robert A. 
Taft, 8; Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 6; 
scattering, 10. 


Morgenthau’s Spenders 


Henry Morgenthau Jr. last week let a 
few thousand well-chosen words out of his 
900 black books for the edification of 
readers of Collier’s magazine, and a few 
cats out of the bag for the edification of 
future historians. The words were the 
merest fraction of the 60,000,000 or more— 
including copies of his correspondence, ver- 
batim records of his conversations, and 
detailed résumés of his interviews with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—that Morgenthau 
crammed into the black books during his 
twelve years in Washington (until mid- 
1945) . The cats were inside stories of early 
New Deal spending. 

Of all the spenders, the New Deal Secre- 
tary of the Treasury liked WPA Adminis- 
trator Harry Hopkins best: “He got money 
into circulation quickly, which was the 
economic objective of the pump-priming 
policy, and he gave destitute people work, 
which was the social objective.” Harold L. 
Ickes, on the other hand, was a perpetual 
trial: “He was so anxious to keep graft 
and politics out of the public-works pro- 
gram that he practically spent money 
through a medicine dropper.” Federal 
Housing Administrator Nathan Straus suf- 
fered from the same reluctance to spend 
money without knowing what he was 
spending it for; he, too, was a trial. As for 
Henry A. Wallace, to Morgenthau his 
“whole theory of spending in order to re- 
duce agricultural production always seemed 
nonsense.” In addition, he was inefficient. 
“The one that costs us more than anyone 
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else is Wallace.” 
Wallace to his face. 
with murder.” 

Money Men: Morgenthau’s picture of 
Wallace in Collier’s bears no resemblance 
whatever to Wallace’s portrayal of himself 
as the resolute, fearless idealist who acts 
on principle always without regard to poli- 
tics. When Morgenthau chided the Secre- 
‘ary of Agriculture on spending $130,000,- 
‘10 in overhead in nine months in order to 
sive away $516,000,000, Wallace merely 
replied: “Well, how about the farm or- 
ganizations?” Morgenthau snapped: “Hen- 
ry, that’s your cross. You bear it.” 

Hopkins also spent with politics in mind, 
padding the relief rolls during the 1936 
Presidential campaign, then announcing 
shortly after the election that he could 
easily chop 150,000 names from them. Al- 
though Morgenthau was irate about this, 
Hopkins never had any trouble in wangling 
money from him. Once, he asked for per- 
mission to hire an additional 150,000 relief 
workers, declaring that it would not mean 
increased expenditures because he could 
make savings in the cost per man. A few 
days later, while he was at the Mayo Clinic 
preparing to undergo an operation, “his 
subordinates began arguing for additional 
millions.” 

“We resisted,” Morgenthau _ related. 
“Finally I had a call from Deputy WPA 
Administrator Aubrey Williams. Hopkins 
was ‘going under the knife within an hour,’ 
he said. Wouldn’t I find some more money 
for WPA and make it possible for Williams 
‘o telephone Harry and tell him that the 
funds were available and to stop worrying? 
Williams remarked that Hopkins might not 
survive the operation and said he wanted 
‘im to be happy in what might be the last 
moments of his life. We got the President 
to release $100,000,000 in reserve funds to 
WPA.” 

Morgenthau confessed that he frequently 
was re Srlexed man—as J perplexed 
as Mrs. James Roosevelt, the President’s 
mother, who asked Director of the Budget 
Daniel Bell, when he and the Secretary of 
the Treasury visited her at Hyde Park: 

“Oh, Mr. Bell, I’m so glad to meet you. 
So many of my friends ask me when Frank- 
lin is going to balance the budget. My dear 
Mr. Bell, when ts Franklin going to balance 
the budget?” 


Morgenthau once told 
“He is getting away 


REW YORK: 
“earless Fiorello 


Fiorello H. La Guardia once wrote a 
play called “Dirty Politics,” which quickly 
died a horrible death. He never put 
another down on paper. And yet he was 
one of America’s most prolific and most 
successful dramatists. His whole life was 
a continuing supercolossal production, a 
serial like “The Perils of Pauline,” in 
which each chapter broke off with the hero 
dangling from the edge of a cliff, and each 
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heystone 


La Guardia: Comedian and mayor 


began with him somehow managing to 
destroy the villains. 

It was a comedy-melodrama, produced 
and directed by Fiorello H. La Guardia, 
vhom some called “Butch,” and some “The 
Hat” (because of his love of ten-gallon 
hats), and some “The Little Flower” (Fio- 
relle in English). 

_A Hollywood director would_no_ more 
have thought of picking him “for the hero's 
part than he would of hiring Bud Abbott 
t. play Galahad. La Guardia was only 5 
fect 2, and he weighed 180 pounds. His 
skin was swarthy, his chin was belligerent, 
and a comic forelock, like Napoleon’s, 
dai.gled over his forehead. He didn’t talk; 
he screeched. Nevertheless, he managed to 
carry off the part. 

Smash Hit: He did so well, in fact, 
that when he finally brought his produc- 
tion—after a terrific success in Congress— 
into New York as Mayor, he managed to 
keep it running uninterruptedly for 4,383 
days. (“Life With Father” ran for only 
3.213 performances.) He was elected in 
1933 and was the only reform mayor in 
the history of the city ever to win reelec- 
tion; he was the only mayor ever to serve 
three four-year terms. 

When he got mad at the newspapers, 
he went on the air over New York’s munic- 
ipally owned Station WNYC. Soon, 
2,000,000 New Yorkers were listening every 
Sunday to His Honor: “Ladies, I want to 





ask you a little favor. I want you please 
to wear your rubbers when you go out in 
this weather. If you don’t wear your rub- 
bers, you may slip and fall, and hurt your- 
selves . . . Now about fish. You should 
take advantage of the low prices this week 
end and buy fish—.” 

Political Expert: As part of his act, 
Fearless Fiorello regularly consigned all 
politicians to hell. They were the invariable 
villains of his comedy-melodrama. They 
were “pinochle players,” “clubhouse loaf- 
ers,” “payroll leeches,’ and “treasury 
looters.” Yet, La Guardia himself was the 
politician incarnate. He could vitupera- 
tively denounce the Communists and in the 
very same week make backroom deals with 
them. Although violently anti-Fascist in his 
speeches, he appointed Italian Americans 
with known Fascist connections to public 
office in order not to jeopardize the Italian- 
American vote. In the course of his political 
career, he ran on nine different tickets, 
including Republican, Socialist, Demo- 
cratic, Progressive. American Labor Party, 
and City Fusion. More conventional poli- 
ticians naturally had no use for him, but 
La Guardia always managed to maneuver 
himself into a position where they had to 
nominate him. 

There was never a dull moment with 
La Guardia. He periodically screamed at 
gan.blers, calling them “Tinhorns! Thieves! 
Dirty chiselers!” then squeaking “I'll run 
them out of town,” which he never did. He 
shrieked unprintable four-letter words at 
newspapermen, grabbed their notes from 
their hands and ripped them up, called 
their publishers and demanded they be 
fired. In Detroit, he answered a heckler, 
Ben Owen, with a straight left. He was a 
master of the premeditated rage: in fact, 
he raised calculated hysteria to a fine art. 

See How They Run: Nor was there 
ever a moment when he wasn’t on the 
run. He ran to firés. He turned d detectt¥e. 
He conducted orchestras. He smashed slot 
machines. He operated subway trains, 
steam shovels, acetylene torches, and pneu- 
matic drills. He gave recipes and read 
ccmies over the radio. He asked children 
to inform him if their fathers gambled. 

Meanwhile. he somehow found time to 
run the biggest city in the world, and even 
his enemies admitted that he did his job 
well. Tammany leaders growled: “Yeh, the 
little guy's honest, but only with money.” 
The fact remained that he eliminated 
much of the graft in a city where Tam- 
many would have demanded a rakeoff on 
breathing if the district leaders could have 
figured out a way of getting it. When he 
took office, the city was in the red. He 
reestablished “its credit. He kicked the 
political hacks out of ihe city departments 
and put in trained administrators. 

La Guardia loved New York City, but 
although he was born there on Dec. 11, 
1882, of Italian parents, he considered him- 
self as much an Arizonan as a New 
Yorker. He grew up in Prescott, where his 
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This “waffle iron” cooks almost a ton of tire! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Here’s the bottom half of a mold 
which cures the largest earthmover tire 
built by Goodyear. The tire weighs 
almost a ton, stands eight feet high, 
requires some 10 hours to vulcanize 
—and sells for more than most cars! 

These pneumatic giants—each con- 
taining 125 miles of rayon cord—are 
used on such heavy equipment as 
scrapers, graders and bottom dump 
trucks. They help move a load of 
more than 28,000 pounds—at 25 miles 
an hour! They speed lower-cost con- 
struction of super-highways, airports, 
dams and other huge projects. 


Designing and producing tires for 
specific needs is a continuous opera- 
tion at Goodyear. Today, Goodyear 
makes nearly 900 different sizes and 
types of tires—ranging from tiny in- 
dustrial tires, weighing about a pound, 
to mammoth, one-ton earthmovers. 

This remarkably varied and ver- 
satile line of tires is high tribute to 
the engineering and manufacturing 
skill of Goodyear workers. And this, 
in turn, is another reason why—for 
the 32nd straight year—“ More people 
ride on Goodyear Tires than on any 
other kind.” 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear also has 
long experience working with metals, 
fabrics, chemicals, plastics—always mak- 
ing sure that all Goodyear products are 
better today than they were yesterday, 


better tomorrow than they are today. 


GOOD,>YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 











FOR PLEASANT MOMENTS—“‘Let others tell . 
of storms and showers— 

PM foretells your happy hours!” 

bor Perfectly Marvelous meliowness, for 

Positively Matchless taste— 


Just dial PM 5-0-7-8, and get set for a sunny evening! 


EF ET ISN°T IT ISN°T AN EVENING 


National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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father was bandmaster of the Eleventh 
Infantry. Later he became a clerk in the 
American Consulates in Budapest, Trieste, 
and Fiume, returned to New York as in- 
terpreter at the Ellis Island immigration 
station, and started mixing in politics. 

He was first elected to Congress in 1916, 
le.ving to join the air forces as a flier. He 
was a major when the war ended. After a 
term as president of the Board of Alder- 
men of New York, he went back to Con- 
gress. 

When the Japanese attacked Pearl Har- 
bor, La Guardia made a pest of himself 
in Washington with his requests for a 
commission as brigadier general. He was 
refused. He became national director of 
the Office of Civilian Defense and made a 
pest of himself again. After the war, de- 
ciding against running for a fourth term 
as mayor in 1945, he served for a time as 
head of UNRRA, then plunged into writ- 
ing a newspaper column and talking over 
th» radio. He still had political ambitions, 
however. He wanted to run for the Senate, 
and he even toyed with dreams of the 


. 


Presidency. His trouble was he couldn’t 
quite figure out what party would possi- 
bly nominate him. 

Last April, La Guardia went to the hos- 
pital, suffering from cancer of the pancreas. 
An operation in June showed it incurable. 
Last Tuesday, he lapsed into a coma. On 
Saturday, Sept. 20, he died. He was 64. 


HURRICANE: 


Life and Death of Cyclops 


Cyclops was born about Sept. 9 in the 
Cape Verde Islands of the South Atlantic, 
a turbulent area where northeast trade 
winds clash with winds from the Southern 
Hemisphere. His family produced seven of 
his kind a year, but only one every third 
year turned out as prodigious as he. So fast 
did he grow that he was soon the biggest 
blowhard in the neighborhood. Bored with 
the Cape Verdes, he soon left home and 
headed north by west. 

All over the Caribbean, men heard of 
Cyclops’s coming and shuddered in fear. 
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By this time, he stood 800 miles from head 
to toe. He moved slowly, a mere 8 miles 
an hour, but his stride whipped up waves 
100 feet high. Ships charted his ever- 
changing course and planes flew close to 
study his growing pains. With strange 
machines, scientists felt his muscles, tapped 
him on the brow, peered into his one great 
central eye, and wondered—as men have 
done ever since Columbus encountered the 
species—what made him tick. 

They also warned people on the main- 
land—from Florida, Georgia, and the Caro- 
linas to Louisiana and Texas—that he was 
on the way. Frightened thousands boarded 
up their seacoast homes and fled by car 
and train to safer areas. The Army and 
Navy evacuated their planes, and the Red 
Cross set up emergency shelters. 

Violent Visitor: Last week, Cyclops 
blew into the Southern United States. With 
a roar, he slammed hard into the Gold 
Coast resort region of Florida. True to his 
advance notices as the biggest hurricane 
since 1928, he struck the east coast from 
Miami to Palm Beach, howling like a 





Between the halves of the Denver 
University-Oklahoma A. & M. football 
game in Denver on Oct. 4, 2,000 march- 
ers, paced by bands, will assemble on the 
gridiron to form the letters G-I-V-E. 
The official Community Chest short, 
“The Red Feather,” starring Melvyn 
Douglas and Peggy Cummins, will be 
shown on a huge 40- by 60-foot movie 
screen. A gigantic fireworks display will 
spell out the Community Chest theme: 
“Everybody Benefits, Everybody Gives.” 
Mrs. Owen LeFevre, who at 96 is the 
nation’s oldest Community Chest work- 
er, will be given a bouquet for her devo- 
tion to duty 60 years running. 

If Denver will thus put a more spec- 
tacular climax on this year’s Red Fea- 
ther* campaign than most cities, it is 
only fitting. For it was in the boom- 
town mining metropolis of 60 years ago 
that the whole idea of one joint fund- 
raising drive for a city’s federated chari- 
ties was introduced into the United 
States. 

From Denver’s then revolutionary ef- 
fort of raising $21,700 jointly for ten 
social agencies in 1887 developed the 
nationwide Community Chests which in 
1947 are seeking $180,000,000 to finance 
12,000 community services in 1,000 
cities and towns. 

Where It Goes: Nationally, the 
Community Chests on Sept. 26 begin 
telling their story as they launch their 





*The Community Chests chose the Red Feather 
as their symbol because it was used by the Cru- 
saders, Robin Hood, and American Indians as a 
pean of courage, chivalry, courtesy, and gen- 
erosity. 





Idea Born in Denver: Everybody Gives, Everybody Benefits 


annual October drive for funds: How 
$59,220,000 is needed to finance youth 
service for 1948, $35,640,000 for family 
service, $30,960,000 for child care. and 








$24,660,000 for health and hospital care; 
how the Community Chests prevent 


duplication and promote cooperation 
among their member agencies; how they 
review the budgets and audit the books 
of their members; how they raise funds 
at rock-bottom cost, so that the largest 
possible share of the donor’s dollar can 
be spent on community services. 

But such big figures and broad gen- 
eralities mean little to the average 
American. To answer the No. 1 ques- 
tion—“Where does my buck go?”—Den- 
ver last week gave this breakdown of 
what a $100 donor “buys” with his 
money: 
> $25.30 worth of child care (day nur- 
series, orphanages, and foster homes) . 
> $24.50 of family service (for families 
and individuals suffering from illness, 
accident, or other misfortunes) . 
> $19.80 of youth service (YMCA, 
YWCA, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, 


> 


playgrounds and recreational programs) . 
> $17.50 of health and hospital care 
(hospitals, clinics, visiting nurses. pro- 
tection against communicable diseases) . 
> $6.30 of budgeting, planning, and ac- 
counting. $3.60 of campaign expenses, 
and $3 of reserves. 

Denver's Goal: The Denver Com- 
munity Chest, like the others across the 
country, had little doubt this week that 
it would raise the necessary funds to 
support such services. 

What Denver typically sought was 
$1,309,222 to divide among its 72 Red 
Feather services; the Colorado Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, which places chil- 
dren in foster homes and _ institutions; 
the Ave Maria clinics, which care for 80 
children and adults each week; the Den- 
ver Orphans’ Home, founded in 1872, 
which is the oldest member agency; the 
Urban League, which is devoted to 
problems of Negroes, Latin Americans, 
and Japanese Americans; and such di- 
verse outfits as the Travelers’ Aid So- 
ciety, Queen of Heaven Orphanage, 
Colorado Prison Association, Big Broth- 
ers, Colored Blind Association, Salvation 
Army, Camp Fire Girls, and Denver Tu- 
berculosis Society. 

As befits the slogan of “Everybody 
Benefits, Everybody Gives,” Denver ex- 
pected three out of every five local 
families to benefit from Community 
Chest services, and 105,000 out of 400, 
000 persons in the Denver area to give 
an average of $12.47 each. Assuming 
that all cities do equally well, all Amer- 
iaa can stick a Red Feather in its cap. 
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regiment of banshees and blowing a 150- 
mile-an-hour gale ahead of him. Up and 
down the coast he stormed, smashing win- 
dows and wrecking boats and buildings. 
Accompanying tidal waves pounded the 
coastline; black rain cut like seythes, flood- 
ing farm lands and city streets. In Palm 
Beach, he blew against the shuttered man- 
sions of the wealthy, without gaining en- 
try. As if in revenge, he toppled hundreds 
of tall royal palm trees along the city’s 
boulevards. In the citrus country around 
Fort Lauderdale, he flooded fields and or- 
chards. His visit cost Florida $20,000,000 
and seven persons dead. 

Then with a whoosh, he was off, over 
Fort Myers and Mobile, heading west 
straight for the Mississippi Delta. New 
Orleans and the Gulf Coast awaited his 
coming; bayou residents fled the lowlands 
for shelter in the cities. Martial law was 
declared in Gulfport, Miss. In Biloxi, tides 
18 feet above normal sent cars “floating 
like corks” down the streets. Beach homes 
and railroad tracks along the Gulf Coast, 
from Alabama to Louisiana, were splin- 
tered. 

In New Orleans, Cyclops inundated sev- 
eial miles of land along Lake Pontchar- 
train and laid low a housing project. His 
breath, now 90 miles an hour, ripped off 
signs, knockea out power lires, and tore the 
roofs off buildings. 

He crippled trolley and bus. service, 
hamstrung long-distance telephone lines, 
forced refugees by the thousands to pour 
into the Municipal Auditorium for shelter, 
and caused $7,000,000 damage in New Or- 
leans alone. Eighty-four persons were 
killed or missing in the Gulf Ceast’s worst 
hurricane since 1915. 

Wheezing now, Cyclops was growing 
tired. His pace slackening, his strength 
diminishing, he headed into southern Okla- 
hema. There, last Saturday, Sept. 20, he 


died. 
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International Photos 


“Cyclops”: Palms turned inside out in Miami, while hundreds hid indoors 


KENTUCKY: 


What Constitution? 


Kentucky adopted in 1891 a new con- 
stitution which was as shiny as a canopied 
‘abriolet. With proper solemnity, the 
framers approved a handwritten original, 
then signed a true copy, typewritten and 
bound in boards. For safekeeping, both 
copies were put into the Secretary of 
State’s vault. But the next 55 years made 
the shiny new constitution more and more 
tarnished. To some critics, its 21,000 
words were too many, too specific, and 
too binding. The most common plaint: the 
constitution was designed for a horse-and- 
buggy era. 

When the question of rewriting the 
constitution was put on the ballot for 
Nov. 4, Kentucky officials last week were 
left beet-red with embarrassment: The 
constitution was missing; both copies were 
lost or strayed or stolen. What’s more, 
they hadn’t been seen for several years. 


PEOPLE: 


Kingsblood in Wisconsin 


In Madison, Wis., last. week, the Rev. 
Kenneth L. Patton did his best to re- 
affirm an old bromide—but life double- 
crossed him and refused to imitate art. 

After reading Sinclair Lewis’s best-sell- 
ing novel, “Kingsblood Royal” (News- 
WEEK, May 26), the slight, blond 36-year- 
old minister of Madison’s First Unitarian 
Society Church decided to follow Lewis’s 
stalwart, red-haired banker hero in re- 
nouncing the white race and declaring that 
he was colored. 

Neil Kingsblood crossed the color line 
in reverse when he discovered that he 
was one thirty-second Negro. Patton took 
after him on the pretext that he was one 


sixty-fourth Indian. His reason was the 
same as Kingsblood’s—revulsion against 
race prejudice. Patton asserted that Madi- 
son, like Lewis’s fictitious Grand Republic, 
Minn., kept Negroes from buying or rent- 
ing houses in most parts of town and 
barred them from clubs. The medical 
school of the University of Wisconsin, he 
said, made it next to impossible for Ne- 
groes to enroll. 

Such discrimination disgusted the min- 
ister. And furthermore he thought he 
could make it ludicrous by insisting “on 
sitting in the colored sections in theaters, 
eating in the kitchen in snobbish restau- 
rants, and sitting in Negro bleachers and 
Jim Crow cars.” 

The Dull Thud: Although Patton 
stuck closely enough to Lewis’s plot, 
Madison perversely didn’t. Unlike Grand 
Republic, the Wisconsin capital was not 
in the least disturbed. The reaction of The 
Capital Times was typical: While deplor- 
ing Patton’s judgment, it nevertheless com- 
plimented him on his courage. Where the 
Grand Republic Federal Club, to which 
Neil Kingsblood made his announcement, 
unceremoniously tossed him out, Patton’s 
congregation in general approved of his 
action. 

There was no uproar in Patton’s house- 
hold, as there was in Kingsblood’s. Unlike 
Vestal Kingsblood, the blond Mrs. Patton, 
mother of four blond sons, instantly ap- 
plauded her husband’s action. No angry 
crowds gathered in front of the Patton 
home, demanding that he move into the 
Negro section of town. Nor did the Ne- 
groes react suspiciously, as they had in 
Kingsblood’s case. The National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple instead heartily welcomed him into 
“the colored race.” 

In fact, only two other characters beside 
Patton himself in the real-life dramatiza- 
tion of Lewis’s novel acted in the way 
Lewis expected, and they were carpetbag- 
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gers—rabblerousers Gerald L. K. Smith 
and Homer Loomis Jr., who stormed into 
Madison together, roaring denunciation of 
Patton for “mongrelizing” the white race 
and demanding that he be tried for “trea- 
son against tradition, self-respect, and 
Christian character.”” Madison listened to 
what they had to say, and yawned. 


Covenant to Restrict 


A year ago Aaron Tushin, a blond, soft- 
spoken patent attorney for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, bought a colonial-style, 
clapboard house, one of 52 in Bannockburn 
Heights, a Maryland suburban area ad- 
jacent to Washington. When he and his 
wife took joint title to the house, they 
never noticed a clause in the deed: “Said 
property shall never be occupied by Ne- 
groes, Jews, Persians, and Syrians.” 

Tushin first heard about this restrictive 
covenant last April when nine residents of 
Bannockburn Heights brought suit in 
Montgomery County Court to evict him. 
Their action, opposed by a majority of the 
suburb’s residents, contained a peculiarly 
savage twist: Since Mrs. Tushin was Chris- 
tian and a part owner of the property, 
they petitioned the court to compel her to 
evict her Jewish husband. The suit said 
nothing about the disposition of the three 
Tushin children, aged 14, 11, and 1. The 
nine plaintiffs, none of whom was an im- 
mediate neighbor of the Tushins, claimed 
they were suffering “irreparable damage” 
because of Tushin’s religion. 

The Hot Spot: Not until Sept. 13, 
when Tushin filed notice in court that he 
would fight the eviction suit, was the story 
published. When it broke, the nine plain- 
tiffs were nonplussed by the publicity. On 
the hottest spot was a $10,000-a-year gov- 
ernment employe, J. Otis Garber, chief of 
the Budget Bureau’s field service, who ex- 
plained: “I have friends of many races 
and nationalities. It’s just a question of 
principle.” He was hauled on the carpet 
by his boss, Budget Director James E. 
Webb, who called the suit “downright 
Hitlerism.” 

Mrs. Mary Shoemaker, a dentist’s wife 
who signed with her maiden name, readily 
explained her action: “We moved here be- 
cause Jews weren’t allowed. You know very 
well when Jews move into a neighborhood 
it goes down.” Her husband admitted he 
had Jewish patients. 

Last week, as community resentment 
against the suit mounted, the nine plaintiffs 
grudgingly decided to drop it “until such 
time as it can be brought up as a purely 
legal issue.” Though glad of the outcome, 
Anti-Defamation League officials were sor- 
ry to have lost a “perfect case” for a Su- 
preme Court test of the validity of anti- 
Semitic restrictive covenants. Tushin, 
overwhelmed by sympathetic calls and 
offers of his immediate neighbors to help, 
announced that his faith had been renewed 
in “the essential decency of people.” 
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The President’s No. 1 Problem 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


T THE top of the list of high priority 

problems confronting the President 

on his return was wheat. Soaring grain 

and meat prices have put new hurdles 

in the way of Congressional approval of 
the Marshall program. 

Wheat will be one of Western Eu- 
rope’s most imperative needs, until the 
1948 crop season at least. 
Generally speaking, addition- 
al wheat will not be needed 
until next spring, after the 
current European crop has 
been devoured. But the guar- 
antee that American wheat 
will be available for Europe 
when the pinch comes is 
needed before the end of 
the current year. Otherwise 
bread rations will have to 
be cut, with possibly disastrous results. 

We have a big wheat crop. The rub 
is the short corn crop which, coupled 
with high prices for meat, will encour- 
age the feeding of wheat to livestock. 
Approximately 200,000,000 bushels of 
our 1947 wheat crop already have been 
bought for export. The problem before 
the government is how to obtain from 
200,000,000 to 400,000,000 more bushels 
to send to Europe without forcing the 
American people to pay through the 
nose for bread, meat, and related foods. 


HE conceivable courses are: 
1—Cut wheat exports drastically. 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson and 
practical domestic politics probably 
will succeed in slowing the State De- 
partment, estimates of minimum ex- 
port requirements. But there is a 
point below which a reduction would 
doom: Europe. 
2—Send as much wheat as Europe 
must have, letting domestic prices go 


‘where they will. But, as Secretary of 


Commerce Harriman emphasized last 
week, “the price of wheat and animal 
products might rise so high that there 
would be a natural demand of labor for 
increased wages, and we would be off 
again on another spiral of increases of 
prices in all fields.” 

38—Control domestic uses of wheat, 
as was done during the spring of 1946, 
by compelling millers to grind flour for 
“gray” bread and restricting the use of 
wheat by distillers, brewers, and feed 
mixers. The war powers under which the 
measures were taken have expired. Even 





if Congress could be persuaded to re- 
store them, it is unlikely to be in session 
before the latter part of November, if 
then, and could not be expected to act 
before December. 

4—Revive compulsory meat ration- 
ing. Very little meat is being exported. 
The high prices of meat is due primarily 
to unprecedented domestic 
consumption, due in turn to 
unprecedented prosperity. It 
can be reduced only by a 
greater supply or a smaller 
demand, or both. The theory 
is that a reduced demand, 
through rationing, would 
bring down the price, dis- 
courage the use of high-cost 
feeds, especially wheat, and 

; stimulate marketings of live- 
stock. However, there is not the slight- 
est prospect that Congress could be 
persuaded to revive compulsory ration- 
ing of the consumer. Even if it could be, 
many additional weeks would be re- 
quired to set up an administrative or- 
ganization and to print ration books. 
Whether the system would work even 
then is very doubtful: meat rationing 
was not a stunning success even during 
the war. 

5—Rely on voluntary self-rationing, 
an “eat-less-meat” campaign. This is 
the only practical course available now. 
Many say it won’t work but the alterna- 
tives are dependent upon Congressional 
action weeks or months hence. If volun- 
tary measures fail, Congress might be 
induced to revive temporarily some 
wartime powers of allocation. But. it 
almost certainly would insist that vol- 
untary methods be exhausted before 
this is done. 

EVERAL of the President’s most im- 

portant advisers believe, however, 

that in this cass: a voluntary system 
would get results. The appeal would be 
not only to humanitarianism and to 
patriotic support of an American policy 
for saving Western democracy in Eu- 
rope but to the self-interest of the indi- 
vidual consumer in lower prices for 
food, especially meat. Thus two birds 
would be killed with one stone: Infla- 
tion would be checked at its most sensi- 
tive point and wheat which otherwise 
would be fed to American animals would 
be released to feed human beings in 
Europe. 
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EXPLOSION: 


UNITED NATIONS 





The Angry Man Versus the Majority 


From the discarded earphones of the 
simultaneous interpretation receiver sets 
on the delegation tables came the whisper 
of words: “The world is still groping in 
darkness . . .” But most of the blue chairs 
behind the tables were empty. The dele- 
gates had left the General Assembly of the 
UN at Flushing Meadows in such a hurry 
that many of them forgot to turn off their 
sets. Nuri as Said of Iraq droned on to a 
sparse audience. 

For the delegates could still hear an 
angry buzzing in their ears and many of 
them looked as if they had been swimming 
upstream for a long time—against a tor- 
rent of words. For an hour and 32 minutes 
they had watched a white-haired, heavy- 
faced man wave his arms, cover his eyes 
in horror, and point his finger in accusation 
as he spat out harsh, staccato phrases of 
abuse. The memories of some delegates 
turned back to the Donald Duck rages of 
another angry man with a rasping, ex- 
plosive voice: “Our patience is exhausted. 
Sieg Heil!” 

But this was not the parte: stadium at 
Nuremberg or the Sportpalast in Berlin. 
This was not Adolf Hitler but Andrei 
Vyshinsky, Foreign Vice Minister of the 
U.S.S.R., ally of the United States in the 
late war. Yet what Vyshinsky was charg- 
ing was that the United States was en- 
gaved in a monstrous plot to start a new 
conflict against Russia. 

As the American delegates headed by 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
listened calmly to the tirade, they perhaps 
reflected that the very violence of Vyshin- 
sky’s tactics cast doubt on the sincerity 


Face to face in the UN: Vyshinsky calls John Foster Dulles a warmonger 
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of his charges. Perhaps Andrei Gromyko, 
the permanent Russian delegate, had put it 
better in one sentence earlier in the week 
when he said: “The U.S.S.R. cannot 
rely on the objectivity of even the majority 
of the United Nations.” For the day be- 
fore Vyshinsky’s speech, Marshall had pro- 
posed curtailing the veto power in favor 
of a majority decision by UN members. 


Uncle Ogre 


The application of the Hitlerian tech- 
nique of telling a half truth in such a way 
it takes on a certain plausibility can usual- 
ly be relicc] upon to produce something ap- 
proaching . poplexy in the victims. So it was 
with Andrei Vyshinsky’s speech before the 
UN. The indignation and scorn with which 
American editors greeted it almost pied 
type from Philadelphia to Podunk. The 
Soviet Tass agency claimed the American 
press had greeted Vyshinsky with “vulgar 
abuse and personal attacks on the Soviet 
delegation.”” One honorable exception in 
the Soviet eyes: the far-left New York 
tabloid PM. 

Actually Vyshinsky was giving Ameri- 
cans an opportunity to see themselves as 
others see them. For behind the Iron Cur- 
tain the Vyshinsky version was the only 
one that millions will see whether they 
believe it or not. Furthermore even in 
Western Europe the non-Communist left 
frequently draws the kindly figure of Uncle 
Sam as an ogre with horns and a tail. 

This then is the picture Vyshinsky 
painted of the United States in 1947: 

As a great capitalist country, the United 
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States fears another depression is approach- 
ing that will wreck its economic system. 
But it can make great sums of money 
through another conflict and thus stave off 
a crisis. In fact, American corporations 
made $52,000,000,000 out of the last war— 
blood money it might’ be called. 

These. reactionary Americans are now 
trying to promote a war against the only 
peace-loving power in the world, the Soviet 
Union, and against its innocent friends. 
These reactionary Americans have a crazy 
plan for world domination. The big com- 
panies behind this crazy plan are the du 
Pont chemical trust, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Westinghouse Electric Corp., General 
Electric, Standard Oil, and others. At the 
moment they are instigating an atomic 
armaments race in order to make profits. 
* These monopolies are connected with 
senators, members of the government, and 
others. A few typical examples of these 
warmongers are: Rep. W. J. Dorn, of 
South Carolina; Virgil Jordan, president of 
the National Industrial Conference Board; 
Sen. Brien McMahon of Connecticut, ° 
former chairman of the Senate Atomic 
Energy Committee; Maj. Gen. John 
Deane, chief of the United States Military 
Mission to Moscow during the war; John 
Foster Dulles, member of the U.S. United 
lations delegation; and others. 

These warmongers are backed up by 
the American press. The press in turn is 
controlled by magnates such as Morgan, . 
Rockefeller, Ford, Hearst, and others. The 
magazines Time, Life, and Fortune, for - 
example, are controlled by Morgan appar- 
ei tly through Brown Brothers, Harriman 
& Co. Also The New York Herald Tribune 
maintains the same hostility toward the 
Soviet Union as does the Hearst press (see 
page 66). The only way to stop this is to 
make warmongering a crime. Then the 
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Into your town the railroad 
q brings much more than freight 
-Y and passenger service. It is a 
good customer. It pays taxes. 
Railroad employes are good citizens; they 
help to support your town. When rail- 
road earnings are good, every community 
benefits. When earnings are inadequate, 
railroad expenditures have to be curtailed 
and the benefits are less. 





It is to your advantage to have the rail- 
roads earn a fair profit, so that improve- 
ments in service to you may continue 
and expand. You. the public, are the jury 
which finally determines this; because all 
railroad regulation must sooner or later 
face the court of public opinion. 


Rates that will allow the railroads 
to earn a fair profit actually benefit 
the public in many ways: 


They permit expenditures for more mod- 













ern and efficient equipment . . . new 
streamliners, more and better freight and 
passenger cars . . . all types of facilities 
for faster, finer service; 


They stimulate employment in the many 
industries which sell their products to the 
railroads; they develop larger tax revenues; 


They facilitate reduction of debt, which 
improves railroad credit and makes a larger 
part of income available for service im- 
provements. 


Because of their strategic position in 
America’s economic life, our national 
prosperity is influenced by the financial 
soundness of the railroads. If you will 
judge (in terms of self-interest) the rail- 
roads’ effort to forge ahead, your in- 
fluence will help them to achieve their 
goal of service. Every American owes it 
to himself and his community to endorse 
the reasonable rate adjustments the rail- 
roads need for continued progress. 
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A Product of Competition 


For more economical mass production, 
Pullman-Standard has recently introduced 
the P-S-1, its latest model, high-quality 
box car. Thousands of these cars are on 
production schedules for the following 
railroads, with deliveries already under 
way: 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 


BOSTON & MAINE 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 
CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN 


LEHIGH VALLEY 


MAINE CENTRAL 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD 
NICKEL PLATE 


SEABOARD RAILWAY 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


UNION PACIFIC 


PULLMAN-STANDARD 
CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in six cities from coast to coast 
Manufacturing plants at six strategic points 


© 1947, P.-8. c. M. CO. 
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United States press would be as free of 
such activities as the Soviet press. 

The British are involved in the war plot 
through the Anglo-American Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. The part played in the conspiracy 
by the notorious Churchill is well known. 
Furthermore, the Americans are supported 
by adherents who are forging political 
and military blocs against the Soviet 
Union in Western and Northern Europe 
and by the mercenary scribblers of the 
reactionary Greek and Turkish press. 


SHOWDOWN: 


‘Players Choose Sides’ 


It was as close to a showdown as any- 
thing the UN had yet produced. After 
four days and two major speeches—those 
of Secretary Marshall and Vice Minister 
Vyshinsky—the rest of the United Nations 
knew the time had come to choose sides. 

In quick succession the British Domin- 
ions, the Philippines, El Salvador, and 
Peru lined up against Russia. Vassili 
Dendramis of Greece pleaded for Assembly 
action to protect his country from a “Com- 
munist dictatorship.” 

Looking lean and fatigued, Foreign 
Minister Georges Bidault promised that 
France would continue its traditional role 
as mediator and try to draw even “unsat- 
isfactory compromises” from the meeting. 
But he left no doubt that France’s bread 
was buttered on the Marshall side. 

Finally, on Monday, Hector MeNeil, 
the cheerful 37-year-old British Foreign 
Under Secretary, replied to Vyshinsky. 
He thought the Russian’s speech was 
“quite clearly meant as a comedy piece” 
and pictured ~him as a Marxist “now 
blossoming forth as an exponent of laissez- 
faire economics,” inv his denouncement 
of the Marshall plan. Then MeNeil hit 
hard in support of “a political opponent 
of mine”—Churchill. “The Assembly will 
perhaps permit me to remind them,” he 
said, “that Winston Churchill walked 
about the streets of London . . . unper- 
turbed by the bombs hurled down by Ger- 
man planes which, for all we knew, were be- 
ing serviced at that time by Russian oil.” 


ESSUES: 


In Plain Words 


The oratorical skyrockets unleashed by 
Andrei Vyshinsky made it appear that his 
interchange with Secretary Marshall had 
generated far more heat than light. Actual- 
ly both the Vice Minister and the Secre- 
tary managed to put clearly into unemo- 
tional words the basic differences on basic 
issues between the U.S.A. and the USS.R. 
Here is how the two points of view 
shaped up: 


Vete: Marsuatt—The United States 
would be willing to accept ... the elimi- 
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nation of the [veto] with respect to mat- 
ters arising under Chapter VI of the 
Charter and such matters as applications 
for membership. 

Vysuinsky—The Soviet Union feels it 
is its duty to resolutely fight against any 
attempts to shake this principle [the veto], 
no matter under what motives these at- 
tempts are made. 

Interim Committee: MarsHatt— 
The Interim Committee on Peace and 
Security, to serve until the beginning of 
[the Assembly’s] third regular session next 
September . . . would not, of course, im- 
pinge on matters which are the primary 
responsibility of the Security Council or of 
special commissions, but, subject to that, 
it might consider situations and disputes 
impairing friendly relations brought to its 
attention by member states or by the 
Security Council . . . In our opinion, every 
member of the United Nations should be 
seated on this body. 

Vysuinsky— . . . An ill-conceived 
scheme to substitute and by-pass the Se- 
curity Council. The functions of this com- 
mittee whose task is to consider “situa- 
tions and disputes impairing friendly re- 
lations” are nothing else but the functions 
of the Security Council . . . [They] cannot 
be transferred to any other organ, no mat- 
ter what its name is, without obvious and 





reina- Pix 


Aranha cuts through diplomatic ice 


direct violation of the Charter of the 
United Nations, and of course, the Soviet 
delegation can in no way accept it and 
will energetically oppose it. 

Atomic Control: Marsuatt—The 
preponderant majority of the Atomic 
Energy Commission has made real progress 
. . .Two nations [Russia and Poland], how- 
ever, have been unwilling to join the ma- 
jority m the conclusions reached. This is 
a disturbing and ominous fact. 

Vysuinsky—The United States delega- 
tion alone continues to object to the de- 
struction of the stock of atomic bombs, 


thus cbstructing a decision . 
by the majority. 

Greece: Marsuatt—The [Security 
Council’s Balkan Investigation] commis- 
sion and its subsidiary group, by large 
majorities, have attributed the disturb- 
ances [in Greece] principally to the illegal 
assistance and support furnished by Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, and Bulgaria to guerrilla 
forces fighting against the Greek Govern- 
ment ... The inability of the Security 
Council to take effective action in this 
case passes a grave responsibility to the 
General Assembly. 

Vysuinsky—The charges made by the 
American delegation against Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, and Albania are utterly arbitrary 
and without proof .. . It will not be diffi- 
cult to prove that the report of the ma- 
jority of the commission on the so-called 
Greek question is full of contradictions and 
gross exaggerations. . 

Korea: MarsHaLi—lIt appears evident 
that further attempts to solve the Korean 
problem by means of bilateral negotia- 
tions will only serve to delay the establish- 
ment of an independent united Korea. It 
is. therefore, the intention of the United 
States Government to present the problem 
... to this session of the General Assembly. 

VysHinsky—Mr. Marshall makes a pro- 
posal which is a direct violation of the 
Moscow agreement ... The U.S.A. Gov- 
ernment prefers . . to violate its under- 
takings in an attempt to conceal its 
unilateral and by no means justified ac- 
tion . . . The Soviet Government cannot 
accept such a violation of the said agree- 
ment and ‘vill insist that the proposal ... 
should be rejected. 


. . approved 


PRESIDENCY: 


Diplomat in the Chair 


If anyone could smooth the rough path 
of the General Assembly this fall, the man 
was Dr. Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil, ex- 
gaucho, revolutionist, and skilled diplomat. 
This spring Aranha presided over the spe- 
cial Assembly session on Palestine with a 
dispatch unusual in UN circles. On Sept. 16 
the votes of 29 nations reelected him to 
the chair despite his desire to withdraw 
ix favor of the Australian Minister for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Herbert V. Evatt. The 
United States, which had switched its vote 
t. Evatt upon Aranha’s withdrawal, wel- 
ccmed the Brazilian’s victory. 

The trim, white-haired Assembly presi- 
dent is noted for his impartiality as chair- 
man and for his persuasive charm. Al- 
though Portuguese is his native language, 
he addresses the French in French, the 
Spanish-speaking delegatés in Spanish, and 
the English-speaking in a studied, and 
often halting, version of their tongue. All 
this leaves the Russians cold and quick 
to take advantage of his ignorance of their 
language by talking off the agenda. 

Aranha (which means “spider”) was 
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Television finds drama in the dark 


Now television becomes even more ex- 
citing as lights are dimmed, and the 
camera reaches deep inside studio shad- 
ows to capture action as dramatic as any 
on stage or screen... 


_ A new studio television camera—de- 
veloped by RCA scientists and engi- 
neers—needs only 1/10th the usual light. 


The super-sensitive eye of the new 
camera is an improved Image Orthicon 
Tube . .. of the type once used only for 
broadcasts of outdoor events. With it, 
studio broadcasts now become sharper, 
clearer—and since so little illumination 
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Ultrasensitive RCA television camera tube cuts studio light requirements 90% 


— with new RCA studio camera 


is needed, heat in the studio is sharply 
reduced. No more blazing lights! 


Such improvements come regularly 
from research at RCA Laboratories, and 
apply to all branches of radio, television, 
electronics, and recording. These im- 
provements are part of your purchase 
of any product bearing the name RCA, 
or RCA Victor. 


When in Radio City, New York, be sure to see 
the radio and electronic wonders at RCA Ex- 
hibition Hall, 36 West 49th St. Free admission. 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20. 


' 


RCA Victor home television re- 
ceivers bring you every dramatic 
detail that the new camera catches. 
RCA’s “Eye Witness Television” 
locks pictures in tune with the 
sending station. Let your dealer 
demonstrate. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





= is completely 
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waterproof 


— outwears old 


types—up to 600% 


— gives official 
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performance 


— war tested by soldiers, 


sailors, marines a g 


« 


all over the world Ve 


— is standard equipment for 
100,000 U.S. Schools, Colleges 
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A VOIT Rubber Covered Ball 
is the perfect gift for boys and 
girls building sportsman- 
ship, self-confidence, body 
strength and coordination 


At all VOIT Dealers: Footballs, Basketballs, Soft Balls, 
Tennis Balls, Sports Chests, Volley, Soccer, Beach Balls. 
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born 53 years ago in Rio Grande do Sul 
state—the “Texas of Brazil.” He was one 
of seventeen children and now has four 
of his own. As the son of a wealthy cattle 
rancher he learned to ride, rope a steer, and 
shoot—a talent he found useful in the 
Vargas revolution of 1930 which he helped 
engineer. Trained as a lawyér, Aranha be- 
came Minister, in turn, of Justice, Interior, 
Finance, and, from 1938 to 1944, Foreign 
Affairs in the Vargas administration. He 
spent three years as Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, where he earned a reputation as 
one of the capital’s most popular hosts. 
He also won American officials’ esteem by 
his staunch advocacy of the good-neigh- 
bor policy. 

Aranha is one of the most approachable 
of the UN delegates. He talks frankly, 
holding his listeners meanwhile in a com- 
radely, if sometimes uncomfortable em- 
brace. A moderate ‘drinker, he stopped 
chain-smoking eight years ago. Currently 
settled in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Aran- 
he still considers himself an outdoor man. 
One of his favorite pastimes is to prepare . 
his favorite dish, a barbecued beef called 
churrasco, over an open fire. Another: 
playing long shots at the races. 


OFF STAGE: 


Nice to See You Again 


The fourteen back-room boys of the 
General Assembly, who make up its steer- 
ing committee, set their sights high. In- 
stead of a 40-hour week, UN diplomats 
scheduled a six-day week, with four com- 
mittees meeting simultaneously. — 

On the opening days delegates found 
time to renew old acquaintances. They 
strolled through the Flushing Meadow 
Park, sat on the sunlit benches, or ad- 
journed to the La Guardia Field restaurant 
for a private luncheon. 

By Sept. 24, the real business of tackling 
the 80-odd items on the agenda was under 
way. Broken up into the six regular com- 
mittees and two extra ones—to deal with 
Palestine and plans for the permanent 
headquarters site—the delegates are meet- 
ing at Lake Success, returning to Flushing 
Meadows only for plenary sessions. 


Latins With Lances 


At a UN steering-committee meeting 
last week José Arce, Argentine delegate, 
went to literature to explain the differ- 
ence between the Latin and Russian tem- 
peraments. Smiling at the glum Soviet 
representative, Andrei Gromyko, Arce ex- 
plained: “I quite understand why the 
Soviet representative does not understand 
Argentina’s motive. We are Latins, of 
Spanish blood. We have read Cervantes. 
We are not imbued with the spirit of ma- 
terialism of Sancho, but with the spirit 
of Don Quixote. We prefer to tilt a lance 
in defense of some Dulcinea.” 


Newsweek 


























FOREIGN TIDES 





DITIONS of the Baedeker guide book 

which were printed before the first 
world war list the Bristol as a leading 
hotel in Copenhagen. During the Mos- 
cow treason trial of August 19386—the 
first of the series—a defendant by the 
name of Holtzman “confessed” that he 
had met Trotsky’s son in the lobby of 
the Bristol and had been 
taken from the hotel by him 
to meet Trotsky. 

The date of the meeting in 
the Bristol was given by 
Holtzman as sometime in the 
autumn of 1932. The story of 
this encounter was brought 
out with an air of triumph by 
Vyshinsky as prosecutor in 
cross-examination. It  ap- 
peared to be one of the very 
few tangible facts which Vyshinsky 
wove into the trial’s story of plotting 
and intrigue against Stalin by former 
comrades of the Bolshevik Old Guard. 

Reporters outside Russia checked and 
found the Hotel Bristol had been torn 
down in 1917 and had not been rebuilt. 
But by that time Holtzman, along with 
the other fifteen defendants, had been 
shot. The apparent refutation of this 
piece of factual evidence of specific 
plotting in a“ specific place weighed 
heavily in forming opinion in the out- 
side world that the Moscow trials were 
phony. 


YSHINSKY was the prosecutor in all 

the trials. He already was known to 
a limited public beyond the Soviet 
Union as the man who had wrung con- 
fessions from British engineers in the 
Metro-Vickers sabotage trial and who 
had sent dissident Russians to prison. 
The treason trials, however, ‘were his 
real debut on the broad stage. 

All of us who saw him perform at 
the treason trials were impressed. True, 
he could bellow and get red in the face 
like any two-bit shyster, but he was at 
his best and most deadly when speaking 
softly. Sarcasm was his most devastat- 
ing weapon. With it he could make al- 
ready craven defendants cower in their 
seats. 

At such moments his eyes would 
gleam behind the pince-nez he then 
wore and a flush of real joy would come 
over his cheeks. More than that, he had 
at the tip of his tongue all the involved 
jargon of ideological plotting. He could 
play on any theme, or make his victims 








Mr. Vyshinsky and the Hotel Bristol 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


play on it for him, from Trotskyism 
. through Fascism down to wringing the 

confession from some of them that what 

they actually had in mind was Napo- 
leonism. He had reason to know dia- 
lectical intricacies: Having been a Men- 

shevik for years, he later prosecuted a 

group of them; he had once written a 
eulogy of Zinovieff, who was 
the main defendant in the 
first of the treason trials. 

It was not a trial of evi- 
dence going on before us but 
a struggle for men’s minds 
and souls. Vyshinsky made 
that melodramatic version 
seem the more dramatic by 
the fact he wore a gray sack 
suit, in contrast with the 
. military uniforms and Rus- 
sian blouses around him. 

Except that horn-rimmed spectacles 
have replaced the pince-nez he was the 
same Vyshinsky at the United Nations 
last week. The interesting fact, how- 
ever, is not that Vyshinsky is as able as 
ever. The appalling thing is that the 
method of the treason trials has now 
been brought to the international 
stage. 

To go back to the trials for a mo- 
ment, I remember a prophecy made by 
Karl Radek, one of the defendants in 
the second of the series. Radek was an 
extremely subtle person and many of 
us who heard him still aren’t sure 
whether his final speech was really an 
admission of guilt or a brilliant lot of 
double-talk in defense of Trotsky. Any- 
way, at his trial in January 1937 he 
said: “We caution all who are even one- 
eighth Trotskyist that the next ten 
years are going to decide the fate of 
the world and that in these times who- 
ever is guilty of the slightest disloyalty 
may awaken to find himself a spy and a 
traitor.” 


1FT this from internecine party war- 
fare to the conflict of nations, 
change “disloyalty” to “opposition” and 
“spy” to “warmonger” and you have 
Vyshinsky at the UN. Vyshinsky the 
delegate is as able as was Vyshinsky 
the prosecutor to use dubious facts (a 
la Hotel Bristol) to create something 
that certainly isn’t a complete lie and 
just as certainly isn’t the truth and= 
nothing but the truth. That is the 
new diplomacy and he is its skilled 
mouthpiece. 
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“... HOW CAN A MAN expect to be a busi- 
ness success without looking like one? Un- 
ruly, lifeless-looking hair . . . and loose dan- 
druff on his coat, too... Well, he may be a 
‘wrong number’ now— but wait till I tell him 


about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!” 













Hair looks beter... 


scalp teels better... 
when you check 


IT’S A GREAT FEELING to know you look well- 
groomed, and you can—with just a few 
drops a day of ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. It 
makes a big difference in the appearance 
of your hair. Checks loose dandruff, too. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients...is just the thing 
with massage before every shampoo. It’s 
double care... both scalp and hair...and 
more economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 
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ITALY: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





The Communist Plan for Chaos 


Where the road that leads to Prosec- 
e crosses the new boundary between 
Yugoslavia and the Free Territory of 
Trieste, twelve American soldiers peered 
through the darkness at the column ad- 
rancing on them from the Yugoslav side. 
It was 3:30 a.m. on Sept. 16. The Italian 
peace treaty had gone into effect at mid- 
night and promptly at that hour Yugoslav 
troops had begun marching into’ the 3,000 
square miles of Italian territory won by 
Marshal Tito at the peace conference. 
They had also hoped to bluff their way 
into Trieste itself, where Anglo-American 
military rule continues while the United 
Nations seeks a governor for the Free 
Territory. 

“IT am sorry,” said the commander of 
Post No. 5, First Lt. William V. Ochs, to 
the Yugoslav lieutenant colonel who ap- 
prvached him, “but my u:derstanding is 
that you are not to go through.” 

The Yugoslavs deployed into skirmish 
positions. Ochs’s detachment stood its 
ground and called for reinforcements. An 
infantry battalion-came up and spread out 
among the rocks and scrubby growth. Two 
American tanks clattered into position be- 
side the road. At dawn a squadron of 
British fighter-bombers snarled overhead. 

The Yugoslavs pulled out with their 
vehicles and their twelve pieces of horse- 
drawn artillery. Praising the “small but 
brave American contingent,” British Maj. 


Two worlds: A Yugoslav and an American eye each other near Trieste 
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Gen. T.S. Airey, Allied commander in 
ry bd iT 7 
Trieste, said “the firmness and tact of the 
American commander . . . avoided blood- 
shed and a breach of the treaty.” 

An unnamed general put it more bluntly: 
“We could have had a war.” 


Red Heat: Meanwhile the Communist ° 


heat was turned on Italy itself. Determined 
to force their way back into the govern- 
ment of Premier Alcide De Gasperi, if not 
to overthrow it, Italian Communists first 
demonstrated their strength by pulling out 
on strike. more than 600,000 agricultural 
workers in the Po Valley (Newsweek, 
Sept. 22). Then, as the farm strike petered 
out, the nation’s 900,000 steelworkers 
downed tools on Sept. 16 for a 48-hour 
protest against high prices. 

Communist leader Palmiro Togliatti and 
his party of more than 2,000,000 members 
climaxed their demonstration on Sept. 20. 
They staged “hunger marches” throughout 
Italy, rallying thousands in all principal 
cities to bemoan the cost of living and 
t. demand representation of “workers’ 
parties” in the government. Although 
widely heralded as a_ potential breeder 
of open revolution, the rallies went off 
quietly, 


Significance-- 


Washington feels that the inspired trou- 
bles in Trieste and Italy are part of a gen- 
eral Communist campaign to cause chaos 


in Western Europe before the American 
Marshall plan can take effect. Last week’s 
Italian incidents are likely to be repeated, 
not only in Italy, but with variations in 
France and Western Germany as well. 
And they highlight the question of what, 
if anything, the United States can do short 
of a spectacular grant of money by a spe- 
cial session of Congress. 

Ambassador James Dunn in Rome and 
Acting Secretary of State Robert A. Lov- 
ett in Washington have been _ besieged 
by anxious Italians who want to know 
what Italy could expect under the Mar- 
shall plan, and what the American. at- 
titude would be if the Communists re- 
entered the government. To the second 

uestion, Dunn could give only vague 
promises of support for De Gasperi. Lov- 
ett gave the answer to the first: “We 
are trying to decide whether we are 
wasting our time in trying to find $10 
here and there .’ No one dared say 
that $10 here and. there would stop To- 
guatti even if it were found. 

In Germany, the Communists are pre- 
paring for the opportunity this winter 
will present. The resumption of reparations 
dismantlings in the Ruhr, scheduled to 
begin immediately after the London con- 
ference of foreign ministers in November, 
will give Ruhr Communists their needed 
“dialectical situation”’—a fear of unem- 
ployment that will make Ruhr workers 
receptive to a general strike call. Low 
rations will intensify the rebellious mood. 

If the Anglo-Americans could gradually 
increase the present meager rations in the 
Ruhr during the next six months, the 
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YOU CAN'T BEAT THE RAILROAD 


YOU CAN'T BEAT THE AIRPLANE FOR * YOU CAN'T BEAT A NEW CAR FROM 
LUXURY, REST AND SERVICE 


SPEED, COMFORT AND ATTENTION HERTZ FOR CONVENIENCE, PLEASURE 








Have you ever enjoyed renting a car 
from Hertz, finely conditioned, prop- 
erly insured, and filled with gas and 
oil ready to drive? It will pay you to 
know how easily, economically you can 
use this service from coast-to-coast, 
and in Canada. Thousands do enjoy it 
—save time, worry, money ... sales- 
men, great numbers of business’ and 
professional men who accomplish their 
missions faster, in city after city; hosts 
of men and women, too, who rent for 
pleasure. It’s the only nation-wide 
rent-a-car system, now in 250 cities... 


dependable, experienced in service. If 
planning a trip you can make a Hertz 
reservation at your destination before 
you leave home, through the new 
RAIL-AUTO and PLANE-AUTO 
TRAVEL PLANS by consulting your 
local train or plane ticket seller. Or 
call your local Hertz station listed in 
the telephone classified section for com- 
plete information about the Hertz easy 


rental plan. For FREE Directory of a// 


Hertz stations throughout United States 
and Canada—write Hertz Drivurself 
System, Dept.69B, Pontiac, Michigan. 


*Railroad and Air Line Credit Cards Are Adequate Identification 














IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT: 


The Hertz Drivurself Sys- 
tem has under way a Plan 
of Expansion to serve more 
| cities and towns. Licenses 
' are being awarded to quali- 
| fied local interests to oper- 
| ate in the Hertz System, the 
| world’s largest drivurself 
organization. Write Hertz 
Drivurself System, Dept. 
69B, Pontiac, Michigan for 
complete infermation about 
this unusual profit oppor- 


] tunity. 
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Communists might be blocked. However, 
the best they can hope for is to maintain 
the present level, and it is likely that they 
may have to slash it. Then the stage will 
be set for activation of the Russian plan. 


BRITAIN: 


Silly, but Wear It 


Few men believe more wholeheartedly 
in plans and planning than Sir Stafford 
Cripps. But even the austere and humor- 
less President of the Board of Trade 
knows where to stop. Last week, during 
a speech in Yorkshire, he declared: “I 
will not take upon myself the odium of 
telling women what to wear, but the long 
skirt is idiotic.” 


Sing a Song of Sixpence 


“Britain Draws on Last Reserves,” 
headlined The London Daily Mail. The 
Times added soberly: “It is a call on the 
ultimate reserves of the sterling area.” 

Such were the gloomy reactions to the 
announcement on Aug. 15 that the Bank 
of England had dipped into its “iron ra- 
tion” of $2,238,000,000 by selling $80,000,- 
000 worth of gold to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York to meet current dollar 
deficits. The next day the Exchequer fell 
back on still another “last” line of defense 
against dollar bankruptcy. It obtained 
$60,000,000 from the International Mone- 
tary Fund, in return for the deposit of a 
corresponding amount in pounds sterling. 

“This sale of our reserves_and drawing 
from the fund are danger signals,” said 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh Dalton, 
(who a few months ago proclaimed that 
he faced the financial future “with a song 
in my heart”). “We are in a very serious 
position. I hope that soon we can get out 
of this stopgap period . . .” 

Despite the “danger signals” neither 
transaction was an act of real desperation. 
“Actually,” cabled Newsweek's London 
bureau, “the first announcement of gold 
sales had a certain propaganda odor. All 
other gold transactions have been kept 
secret and there have, of course, been 
previous ones.” 

As for the Monetary Fund deal, “Britain 
was merely exercising its right to’ purchase 
other exchange through the fund for tem- 
porary purposes.” 

St. Louis Ogre: On the day of the 
gold sale announcement, American Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John Snyder, then 
attending the International Bank and 
Fund meetings in London, attempted to 
read a lesson in finance to the British press 
and incidentally drop a hint that Britain 
had still another source of stopgap fi- 
nancing for the interim period before en- 
actment of the Marshall plan. Snyder 
has been pictured by the London papers 
as such an ogre that even the words “St. 
Louis banker” have come to have an op- 
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probrious ring. Hence, British reporters 
fired definitely hostile questions at Snyder. 
He met them with the assertion that the 
$400,000,000 remaining in the 1946 Ameri- 
can credit was not perpetually “frozen.” 
It was merely being held up pending a 
settlement of pound-dollar convertibility 
arrangements. “The British are to see what 
they can work out and then come back,” 
Snyder said. “We certainly believe in the 
flexibility of a contract.” 

Then Snyder tried to dispel another 
popular British financial illusion—that if 
British purchases of a particular com- 
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modity had to be curtailed in America be- 
cause of lack of dollars, then, under Article 
9 of the loan agreement, Britain had to 
reduce purchases of that commodity else- 
where by an equal percentage. “That,” he 
insisted, “is not our interpretation .. . 
Definitely, Britain can always buy in a 
cheaper market.” 

Snyder had _ still another lesson for his 
listeners: “There is no scarcity of dollars. 
There is a scarcity of production.” The 
way to get more dollars was “through pro- 
duction.” 

On Sept. 17 the lesson was recited by 
Sir Stafford Cripps, president of the Board 
of Trade and author of the plan for stimu- 
lating British exports to rectify the trade 
balance (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 22). “The 
time must come, and indeed has come,” he 
said, “when we must support ourselves by 
our own production.” 

Cripps did not think “we can or ought” 
to count upon further American aid. 
“If it happens, we must regard it as a 
windfall . . .” 


There'll Always Be a Drink 


The London Evening Standard last 
week gave Britons an almost too easy 
plan for beating the drastic liquor shortage. 
The secret: : 

“Standing by the wine counter of a 


famous store, a man saw a customer go up 


to an assistant. and murmur, ‘No. 462. 
Bottle of Scotch, please. The Scotch 
was duly produced and paid for. He 
watched this happen on two more oc- 
casions. 

- “Then he went to the assistant and 
said: ‘517. Bottle of gin, please.’ The gin 
was produced and paid for. 

“Thinking this rather easy, he told a 
friend about it, who decided to try his 
luck too. 

“But the friend became nervous and the 
assistant asked to see his card. Told that 
this had been left at home, the assistant 
consulted a ledger and said: ‘Well your 
number certainly isn’t 712. What name 
is it?’ 

“The man said, *Mr.----- : 

“The assistant again referred to the 
ledger. Then he said: “Your number is 412, 
sir. You haven’t had last month’s quota 
either. Will you take it now?’ ” 


CONFERENCE: 


More*Cash, Please 


After two months of head scratching 
and pencil sharpening, the European Co- 
operation Committee last week came up 
with the answer: $22,440,000,000. 

That 
for sixteen European nations, plus West- 
ern Germany, for the four years 1948 
through 1951, compiled in the commit- 
tee’s final report to guide Washington 
Marshall planners in allocating American 
aid. 

The committee, however, diplomati- 
cally specified that it neither asked nor 
expected “special aid from the United 
States to the full amount of that deficit.” 
The scope of American aid “is for the 
American people, by the voice of Con- 
gress, to decide.” 

Moreover, “some of the deficit can be 
filled through private financing and in- 
vestment and some through the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment.” The bank was counted on 
for more than $3,000,000,000 for capital- 
goods purchases. Further, by explaining 
that almost $6,000,000,000 of the total 
figure represented a deficit with other 
Western Hemisphere suppliers, the com- 
mittee arrived at about $16,000,000,000 
as the four-year adverse balance with the 
United States. 

By thus whittling their estimate, the 
sixteen committee members won approval 
for their 44-page report from Under Secre- 
tary of State William L. Clayton, who 
had flatly rejected an earlier figure’ of 
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$29,000,000,000. They won another Clay- 
ton palm by agreeing to keep their com- 
mittee in being for the four years of the 
Marshall plan, to review its application 
and their own responsibilities under it. 
This continuing economic cooperation, 
said Clayton, “has blazed a new path in 
the history of Europe, if not in the his- 
tory of the world.” 


FRANCE: 


American in Paris 


— One day last week Mme. Sara Cygielman 
bought pears and tomatoes at the market 
in Ménilmontant, a Paris working-class 
district. But the.pears were wormy and the 
tomatoes rotten. So when she saw the 
queue outside Au, Cheval (At the Sign of 
the Horse) she reflected: “It’s been a week 
since the children had meat. I'll buy half 
a pound,” 

Waiting in the long line, Mme. Cygiel- 
man began to chat with the nicely dressed, 
foreign-looking man behind her. Was he 
English? No, American—L. C. Peterson of 
Stanton, Iowa, one of 22 Towa farmers 
making a month’s tour of Europe at their 
own expense to inspect farm conditions 
and see what the American farmer could 
do to help the hungry Continent. He had 
come to Ménilmontant on Sept. 15 to talk 
to the people about their food. 

The Frenchwoman offered to show him. 
“T told him I was getting only a half 
pound of ground horsemeat—it’s gone up 
to 110 francs (92 cents) a pound,” she 
said later. “But it would make a good 
stew and I’d like him to eat lunch with 
us.” Peterson declined, but before he left 
Ménilmontant he got a clear glimpse of 
the Paris workingman’s life—and opinions. 

What Plan? For as the farmer talked 
with Mme. Cygielman, a crowd of several 
hundred gathered around him, blocking 
traffic on the busy pushcart-crowded street. 
Long before Madame got her horsemeat 
the talk turned to the Marshall plan. Most 
of the crowd had never heard of Marshall 
o his plan. 

As Peterson and his American inter- 
preter started to explain, a local Com- 
munist sprang up to denounce the plan 
as an imperialistic American maneuver 
to rebuild Germany. Pro-Americans 
shouted back. An excited Latin American 
screamed his denunciation of the United 
States in accented French. 

The Americans moved on to a bakery 
queue and the crowd followed. When the 
mob threatened to get out of hand, Peter- 
son decided to leave. The friendly French 
rushed up to shake hands, the Com- 
munist wound up his tirade, and the Latin 
American made a final crack which im- 
pelled a Frenchman to slug him. As the 
gendarmes arrived, the Americans walked 
off downtown, and Mme. Cygielman, with 
her. horsemeat wrapped in an old news- 
paper, hurried home to make lunch. 
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My Own Invention 


“A hobby? Certainly not. This can 
opener represents months of scientific re- 
search and experiment.” 

The remark came from one of the 450 
proud French inventors who exhibited 
their brain children at their 38th annual 
exhibition in Paris. last week. Most of 
them were small shopkeepers or white- 
collar workers who invent in their spare 
time and every year bring their weird or 
ingenious contraptions to the exposition. 

Before the war the most salable inven- 
tions were mechanical toys, mainly bought 
by German manufacturers, Now the larg- 


est category is anti-vol (anti-theft) de- 





vices. They range from automobile wheel 
locks to a siren door lock that shrieks 
when tampered with. Othe: items: the 
“Camping Pratique,” two folding canvas 
chairs which can be joined into a bed 
which can, in turn, be folded into a table; 
the “Libérateur,” a wooden toy composed 
of two little men, one German, one French 
—give the toy a push and the Frenchman 
spanks the German. 


GERMANY: 


Where Dr. Paul Is 


“Wo ist Doktor Paul?” The Russians 
didn’t know. Under their very noses the 
Minister-President of the Soviet zone state 
of Thuringia had disappeared on Sept. 1 
without a trace. They anxiously set up 
road blocks on every highway leading to 
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the borders of their zone and tightened 


security guards on all important German 
officials. 


“Wo ist Doktor Paul?” The Germans 
didn’t care. They remembered his luxury 
cars and estates, and the hundreds of Paris 
gowns Frau Paul had flaunted. They im- 
plied that the Russians wanted him for 
corrupt practices and abuse of his‘ office. 
The former Minister-President, originally 
put in office by the Americans, had be- 
come a Soviet protégé the minute the 
Americans pulled out. 

“Wo ist Doktor Paul?” Toni Howard of 
Newsweek's Berlin bureau sends this 
account of what really happened: “Dr. 
Paul is now in American custody answer- 
ing questions which United 
States officials want cleared 
up in time for the London For- 
eign Ministers’ Conference in 
November. There are two 
specific aspects of life in the 
Russian zone upon which the 
Americans want full dossiers: 
(1) The Buchenwald concen- 
tration camp, now run by the 
Russians as a political prison 
camp, and (2) the rigging of 
Soviet zone elections. It is 
these two main subjects that 
Paul is now being encouraged 
to explain and document.” 


Shadow With Voice 


A German and a Socialist 
flies to begin a visit to the 
United States this week—at 
the invitation of the Amert- 
can Federation of Labor. 

The man who once before 
broke down a postwar barrier 
by visiting England at the in- 
vitation of the Labor party, 
Dr. Kurt Schumacher is chief 
of the German Social Demo- 
cratic party (SPD) and un- 
questionably the leading po- 
litical figure im Germany to- 
day. James O'Donnell, chief of News- 
WEEK’S Berlin bureau, sends the following 
sketch of this leader of the postwar Reich. 


huropean 


French brain child: A shower bath in a basin 


The German Social Democratic party 
is the lengthened shadow of one man—a 
fiery, passionate, ex-concentration-camp 
inmate, Dr. Kurt Schumacher. 

Ten years’ confinement in Dachau, in- 
cluding one 28-day hunger strike, ruined 
a stomach that was never good. Doctors 
today say Schumacher is living on bor- 
rowed time and belongs in a sanatorium. 
Scorning their advice, and a special diet 
they prescribed, the vibrant, active, and 
emaciated SPD leader lives on nerves— 
plus codeine, coffee, cigarettes, and_bis- 
muth—and zeal. A proud, intense, and 
lonely bachelor, he typifies a familiar his- 
toric type—the man with a mission. 

Schumacher was born 52 years ago in 
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Schumacher: A postwar Prussian leads a thew Germany 


Kulm on the Vistula, a West Prussian town 
in the perennially troubled area later to be- 
come known as the Polish Corridor. Like all 
other dutiful and capable young Prussians 
of this minor frontier aristocracy, the 20- 
year-old Kurt marched off as a subaltern 
in the Kaiser’s 21st Landser Infanterie 
Regiment “Thorn.” In the great winter 
battles which swirled in the mud and snow 
of Lodz in December 1914, a machine-gun 
burst tore off Schumacher’s right arm, and 
ten shrapnel splinters lodged in his back 
and stomach. He was invalided out of the 
service. ; 

He spent the duration of the war at the 
universities in Dresden, Leipzig, Halle, 
and Berlin. As the war progressed his po- 
litical thinking turned steadily to the left. 
At its end he went westward to the Uni- 
versity of Miinster to take his doctorate. 
His Ph.D. thesis, submitted in the summer 
of 1920, was entitled “A History of the 
German Labor Movement.” 

Nazi’s Revenge: In the twilight days 
of the Weimar Republic Schumacher was 
one of the youngest and least known of the 
Reichstag deputies. He could probably 
have disappeared into quiet obscurity had 
it not been for one speech delivered in the 
Reichstag in 1932 against a fellow deputy, 
Dr. Joseph Goebbels. 

Goebbels had been needling the Social 
Democrats for their antimilitarist stand. 
Schumacher delivered an impassioned in- 
dictment of the Nazis entitled “An Appeal 
to the Inner Bestiality in Mankind.” The 
Little Doctor remembered, and in 1933 
Schumacher was arrested and began the 
long round of concentration camps. 

Although released in 1943 as a ten-year 
man, Schumacher was again arrested im- 
mediately after the July 20, 1944, plot, in 
which he played no part because the con- 
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Black Star 
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spirators knew he was too closely watched. 
Absolved of complicity, this time he was 
merely restricted to the city of Hannover,, 
and it was here that the American Army 
found him in the spring of 1945. Hannover 
passed over to British control when the 
zonal partition of Germany went into 
effect in June 1945. 

By the end of 1945, Schumacher was the 
acknowledged leader of the SPD in the 
three Western zones. Although there were 
whispers at the time that he had revived 
and reconstituted the party in an auto- 
cratic manner, events have justified his 
claim to leadership and demonstrated con- 
clusively his primacy within the party. 

It is important to note that Schumacher 
comes from the academic rather than the 
trade-union wing of the party. He has 
never been a workingman or a member of a 
union. Today, in the all-important prob- 
lem of the precise relationship of a 
workers’ party to the trade-union move- 
ment, Schumacher stresses the necessary 
ascendancy of the party over the unions in 
the plotting of political policy. 

The Lively Skeleton: Although 
Schumacher is frequently on the road 
speechmaking, his headquarters is in the 
half-gutted, ramshackle old SPD building 
on the Odeonstrasse, in the rubbly, moldy 
heart of downtown Hannover. The room is 
bare and cold, and the only furnishing is 
a small bookshelf which perhaps affords 
an insight into the pattern of a man’s 
mind: Next to a Lutheran Bible are a his- 
tory of Freemasonry, a battered copy of 
Karl Kautzky’s “Materialist Interpreta- 
tion of History,” and a brochure entitled 
“Der Lebendige Marxismus;” a life of 
Ferdinand Lassalle and Emil Hinks’s “The 
Tragedy of the 20th of July.” Three re- 


cent additions were a history of England, . 


a German-English lexicon, and Wendell 
Willkie’s “One World.” 

As you sit and talk with this man you 
forget the first shocking impression of a 
stooped cripple, an emaciated skeleton. 
You notice that he does not wear a neck- 
tie, that he has a schoolboy grin, and that 
there is plenty of life in his large, sparkling, 
and honest eyes. He makes more gestures 
in talking with one arm than most men 
do with two. He imparts an almost Gallic 
pithiness to the usually cumbersome Ger- 
man language. 

He is an excellent speaker before a large 
audience, a hard-hitting and enthusiastic 
campaigner, a writer with a sharp quill 
and a warm if ironic sense of humor. 

Schumacher is above all a fighter—some- 
thing which the SPD in the past has so 
often lacked. And nobody questions his 
personal or intellectual integrity. His criti- 
cisms of Allied occupation policies have 
been many but they have been reasoned, 
temperate, and in the broadest sense con- 
structive. Everybody knows where Schu- 
macher stands—including the Russians. 

From the beginning Schumacher opposed 
the Russian plan to merge the Social 
Democrats with the Communists in the 
Socialist Unity Party (SED). As a result, 
the more apparent becomes the failure 
of the SED experiment in the Russian 
zone, the more credit Schumacher gains 
among the German working class for hav- 
ing fought it so vigorously. 

The Russians single him out as the 
special symbol of their hatred for the West. 
But their continual attacks may be a tacti- 
cal blunder—they keep Schumacher’s name 
before the people of the eastern zone. 

By the ‘same token, Schumacher’s fight 


against the Communists and the Russians 


has given the Social Democratic party the 
strongest western orientation of any politi- 
cal party in Germany today. Unlike many 
European Socialists, Schumacher ‘does not 
voice much suspicion of the United States 
or of its capitalist motives in Europe. And 
he is one of the few German politicians 
who manage to go out of their way to point 
out to the Germans that however low their 
ration may be, they would long since have 
starved if it had not been for shipments’ 
from the United States. 


EGYPT: 


Revival After 3,000 Years 


Ever since the “glorious age of the 
Pharaohs,” the short, stocky Gairo in- 
dustrialist told reporters last week, the 
Egyptian people have been sunk in a state 
of “lethargy and inertia . . . Now after 
3,000 years they are just waking up.” The 
speaker was Leon Setton. For eighteen 
months he had been in America seeking 
funds to finance construction of his coun- 
try’s first steel plant. 

On Sept. 17, in the 34th-floor New York 
offices of H. A. Brassert & Co., Inc., iron 
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THE UDOGRAPH is an 

entirely new 
and original dictation instrument. 

It is not a wax recording phonograph. 
It is zot simply an “improvement” on 
today’s general type of record players. 
Actually it embodies important new 
electronic soundwriting principles — is 
designed from scratch to bean incred- 
ibly efficient instrument for meeting 
the requirements of all types of business 
recording. As such, we believe it is the 
greatest advance in dictation instru- 
ments in 70 years. 

With its easy “fingertip control’’ the 
AUDOGRAPH banishes many pesky inter- 


Dictation Instruments in 70 Years! 


uptions and distractions. So effortlessly 
ps it Operate that you are scarcely 
conSgjous of employing a mechanical 
aid at@gll, and your work gets done 
faster, D&ger, far more smoothly. 

The AUMQGRAPH starts and stops 
instantaneousM& even in the middle 
of a word—Ways back through 
microphone or Ygudspeaker. You 
simply flick a swiMh. It indicates 
corrections, the beginfNgg, end, and 
duration of messages, available 
unused recording space. YR 
press a key. Smaller in area 
standard size letterhead, the 
GRAPH weighs only 16 pounds. Coky- 
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pact and portable, but amazingly 
rugged, it operates anywhere . . . office, 
hotel, train, automobile or plane. . . in 
any position, even upside down! 
The AUDOGRAPH records on plastic 
Flexograph discs, flexible and paper- 
thin, but so tough that your recorded 
messages are virtually indestructible. 
Ready for immediate transcription, 
filing or mailing, as easily as a letter. 
When you consider the possibili- 
ties of this remarkable instrument for 
increasing executive accomplishment 
— how modest its cost— you will 
conclude it is just plain 
sense 


“business 
to learn more about it. 


The Gray Manufacturing Company 


Avupocrapn Division 

16 Arbor Street, Hartford, Connecticut 

Please send me, without obligation, your booklet monn 
the new AUDOGRAPH i in further disail. 
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Strong talk from a worthy working 
girl to Mr. Head Man! 
But then—whether she expresses 


her sentiments aloud or not—that’s 


just about how strong her attitude is 
on the subject of cleanliness. 

The straight - from - the - shoulder 
truth is — many an employee feels 
there isn’t room enough in an organ- 
ization to hold both herself and a 
neglected, unsanitary washroom. 

That home-clean, spic-and-span 
washrooms inspire permanent loyal- 
ty, help prevent the spread of disease, 
reduce absenteeism and increase efli- 
ciency accordingly . . .is no idle wash- 
room chatter. Surveys staunchly back 
up the facts. 

Employees, after all, are as hu- 
manly sensitive to their surroundings 
as the “Boss” himself. 

And that’s good enough reason 
why so many alert employers the 
country over are “heading West”... 
meaning the use of West Washroom 
Service. Provenly the West Way is 
one way of keeping company morale 
high by keeping the “germ count” low. 


Products that Promofe Sanitation 


WES P2320 


42-16 West Street, tong Island City 1, N.Y. 


ising Disinfectants - Insecticides - Kotex Vending 


t Towels - Automatic Deodorizing Appliances » Liq 
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and steel consulting engineers, he an- 
nounced his plans. Hitherto the rich iron 
ore deposits in the southern province of 
Aswan had been useless, since there was no 
coal along the Nile with which to smelt 
them. But the Brassert company had de- 
veloped a new “direct reduction” process 
for smelting this ore with oil instead of 
coal. And along the Red Sea coast, less 
than 500 miles from the Aswan mines, 
Egypt had plenty of oil. 

In two years, Setton revealed, the new 
plant—51 per cent Egyptian and 49 per 
cent American-owned—would begin pro- 
duction near the city of Aswan, 700 miles 
up the Nile from Alexandria. Oil would 
reach the furnaces by pipeline. The Aswan 
dam would supply necessary electric power. 
Egypt’s steel output would rise from zero 
to some 600 tons per day. 


GREECE: 
Coke in Red 


The Communist-backed Greek guer- 
rillas who now call themselves “The Greek 
Democratic Army” last week broadcast 
from a Yugoslavia radio station at Nish 
an attack against “American corruption 
of Greek yotth.” The principal charge: 
the Americans were attempting to de- 
moralize young Greeks with a beverage 
called Coca-Cola which, the Greek Reds 
said, “contained cocaine.” 


AUSTRALIA: 


Caw, Caw, Caw 


The Melbourne Herald recently began 
air delivery of papers to Launceston, about 
280 miles across Bass Strait in Tasmania. 
The Australian paper proudly ran a front- 
page announcement of the new service. 
The first sentence told how copies were 
“eagerly bought up by large crows on their 
way home after a day’s shopping trip.” 


CHINAS: 


Blind Man’s Bluff 


Peasants in the western province of 
Szechuan call Gen. Liu Po-cheng “Hsia- 
tze” (Blind Man) Liu. His right eye was 
shot out fighting the war lords there in 
the early ’20s. He acquired a glass eye 
and rose to become a crack Communist 
commander. Last week the “Blind. Man” 
arrived almost within sight of his enemies’ 
citadel. Last heard of 400 miles away in 
Shantung, he slipped unnoticed with 40,- 
000 troops within 100 miles of Nanking. 

Liu, famous for his daring hit-and-run 
tactics, split his “Red raiders” into con- 
tingents a few hundred strong. They hid 
by day and attacked by night. Government 
soldiers, keeping weary watch from the 
massive stone walls surrounding the Chi- 
nese capital, swung shut all but three of 


the city’s thirteen gates at midnight. Gun- 
boats patrolled the muddy Yangtze from 
Nanking 65 miles upriver to Wuhu. The 
Ministry of Defense offered a billion Chi- 
nese dollars for the one-eyed commander’s 
capture. 


JAPAN: 


Neighbors in Disaster 


Once again the shriek of sirens alerted 
Tokyo. Death and destruction poured, not 
this time from the skies, but from the 
crumbling banks of the swollen Tone River, 
which flows south through the Kanto Plain 
to Tokyo Bay. Five days of rain, accom- 
panying a typhoon the Army Weather 
Bureau tagged “Kathleen,” had raised the 
Tone waters as much as 3 feet in one hour. 
They smashed 98-foot-thick levees last 
week and flooded three of Tokyo’s poorest 
and most crowded wards, as well as 400 
square miles of farmland. 

The floods, surging across the land two- 
thirds of a mile an hour, swept away whole 
villages. American Army planes parachuted 
food to stranded villagers while First Cav- 
alry Division troops in assault barges evac- 
uated others from roof and temple tops. 
Fragmentary estimates of the toll: at least 
2,000 dead; 160,000 homes wrecked or 
damaged; and $8,000,000 damage to the 
railroad system alone. 

Muddy water covered some parts of 
Tokyo 15 feet deep. Through the night of 
Sept. 19 Seventh Cavalry Division men, 
mostly 18 to 20 years old, waded waist- 
deep to rescue marooned Japanese who 
refused to quit their homes until the flood 
reached the second floors. Many troops 
worked in the filthy water for twelve 
hours, stripped to their waists. Some 
sprawled in jeeps, exhausted from their 
labors. Vehicle headlights and the paper 
lanterns of Japanese police provided the 
only illumination. The cavalrymen han- 
dled victims with the tenderness of women, 
carrying aged men and mothers and chil- 
dren high above the water and setting 
them gently on dry land. The refugees 


. huddled with their few possessions—pots 


and pans, bedding, and perhaps a cow or 
horse—as near as possible to their sub- 
merging homes. In the inorning hundreds 
of boats moved slowly along the streets. 

NewsweEeEk’s Tokyo bureau cabled how 
the disaster had brought the Japanese and 
their conguerors closer together: “The 
magnificent work of the young cavalrymen 
gave the Japanese a better lesson in Ameri- 
can democracy than a dozen directives. 
And conversely, the calm heroism of the 
Japanese, who clung grimly to their homes 
and land until death was near, has given 
many Americans a new insight into the 
Japanese character. The qualities that 
most impressed them were Japanese forti- 
tude, uncomplaining acceptance of fate, 
and concern for their neighbors rather 
than themselves.” 


Newsweek, September 29, 1947 
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RP 2 


Another New Champion 


What makes a champion? 


It’s the ability to excel the best that competition 
olfers. 


That’s precisely what you can expect .. . and 


what you get... from this new Dodge “‘Job- 
Rated”’ truck in the 1!.-ton class. 


This new truck is built like a champion to carry 
above-average loads. It’s powered like a cham- 


pion to move above-average loads. 


Like an, Jodge truck, it is “Job-Rated’’ through- 
out to fit its }>b, and to stay on the job. . . longer, 


steadier anc. with satisfying economy. 


If your loads require trucks of this capacity, see 
your Dodge dealer now for the finest truck invest- 
ment you’ve ever made. 


Komsse DODGE BUILDS BeRad TRUCKS 











YES...BUILT LIKE A CHAMPION 


Capacity — 15,000 pounds — 
chassis, body and payload allow- 
ance. 24,000 pounds—tractor, 
trailer and payload allowance. 


Power—236'cu.-in. 6-cylinder 
L-head engine developing 109 
horsepower. 


Front Axle — 4,000 pounds 
capacity; high carbon, drop- 
forged steel. 


Rear Axle— 12,500 pounds 
capacity; full-floating; single or 
two-speed. 


Frame — Hot- rolled, high car- 
bon steel: reinforced with side- 
plates. 


‘Transmission — Heavy-duty 
four-speed. 


Clutch— Heavy-duty 11-inch; 
permanently lubricated ball re- 
lease bearing. 


Brakes — Hydraulic internal- 
expanding type equipped with 
booster; cast-iron brake drums. 


Tires—7.50 x 20—10 ply; dual 
rear tires. Optional (at extra cost) 
8.25 x 20—10 ply. 


Models—Standard Cab—4 
wheelbases; Cab - Over - Engine, 
3 wheelbases . . . all models 
available with single or two-speed 
rear axles. 


DODGE }4“"TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 




















“Do all husbands hide things from their wives?’ 


TEASED ELSIE, THE BORDEN COW 


aha 


od ee IDE. THINGS, she says! 


blustered Elmer, the 
(gm bull, red-faced. “Just be- 
cause T put a ditthe dirt 
where the wind won't 





blow it!” 

“What wind?” asked 
Elsie, reasonably. 

“Don’t try to change 
the subject. woman!” snapped Elmer, “You 
said ZT hide thines. And [ sav: how about 
the things you hide from me?” 

“Tean’t imagine what you're hinting at,” 
answered Elsie, 

“Pm not hinting.” bellowed Elmer, “I 
saw Vou sneak in with something and hide 
it in the icebox! What is 72” 

“Tt was going to be a surprise for vou and 
seulah,” said: Elsie ructully. “Dear. its the 
newest member of Borden's family of fine 
foods, Lady Borden Ice Cream.” 

“Lady Borden AHA!” pounced Elmer, 
“Now Borden's is hiding things from ime, 
too. Why didn’t they tell me they had a new 
ice cream up their sleever What goes on?” 


“What goes on,” gigeled Elsic, “is terribly 





thrilling. Borden’s is introducing a new and 
really wonderful ice cream. TCs so wonder: 
ful, folks sav its fil for a golden spoon!” 


“And Pim fit to be tied!” groaned Elmer, 
“Woman, Pve had enough!” 

“You can’t ever get enough Lady Borden 
Tce Cream,” enthused Elsie. “EUs so luscious! 
Why, they use only the finest ingredients, 
sweet, golden cream, the choicest fruits you 
can imagine, And they say that the flavors 





err gE de 
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are of very rare excellence, indeed.” ‘ 


“Who cares what they say —or do—at 
Borden's?” asked Elmer. 

“Practically everybody,” answered Elsie. 
“For practically everybody cats one or more 
of Borden's grand foods 
every day. Take Borden's 
Evaporated Milk—” 

“Why should T take 

3orden’s) Evaporated 
) Milk?” asked Elmer. 
“Tm no baby.” 

“You don't have to be 
a baby.” said Elsie, “to 
appreciate the wonders of Borden's Fvap- 





orated Milk. It’s so good. so sate, so whole- 
some! With joo units of precious Vitamin D 
in every pint. But it’s not only great for 
habies—it’s great for cooking, too,” 


'NSTANT 
Corret 





“Woman.” said Elmer suspiciously, “if 
you think you're going to get me to do the 
cooking—” 

“Goodness, no!” laughed Elsie. “But 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk does make the 
smoothest: puddings, the velvetiest sauces! 
And what it does to a mess of mashed po- 
tatoes is marvelous!” 





“There'll be a mess— 
and it won't be marvel- 
ous,” threatened Elmer, 
“if vou don't pipe down 
on Borden's.” 

“Pape “down! ex 
claimed Elsie. “How 
could T when my job 
is to pipe up and tell 
the world if it’s Borden’s, it’s GOT to be 


good!” 





© The Borden Company 























NOVA SCOTIA: 


Newspaper Plans 


In 1942, 13,000 Nova Scotia members 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
District 26, voted $20,000 to buy The 
Glace Bay Gazette and launch Canadian 
labor’s first venture in‘ the daily-news- 
paper field. Ever since, they have paid the 
paper’s annual deficits of $13,000. 

But the miners were never quite satis- 
fied with their paper. While they sent a 
socialist-CCFer to Parliament in three elec- 
tions, many felt The Gazette followed the 
CCF party line too slavishly and printed 
too little general news. Moreover, their 
110-day strike, which ended June 12, had 
almost emptied the union’s treasury. 

Last week, the union voted 2 to 1 to get 
out of the newspaper business. 

Managing Editor Floyd Gates. still 
hoped The Gazette might survive as a 
labor daily, although anti-labor groups in 
Sydney, N.S., had made two offers to 
buy it, one for more than the miners paid 
originally. Gates wants to continue pub- 
lishing on a cooperative basis, with indi- 
vidual contributions from miners in the 
immediate Glace Bay area, a majority of 
whom voted to continue supporting the 
paper. 

Meanwhile, in Winnipeg, more than 
10,000 subscribers, many of them mem- 
bers of Manitoba’s strongly organized co- 
operatives, plan to start a new daily, The 
Winnipeg Citizen, in February. They hope 
to capitalize on the resentment ‘of labor 
groups against the two local dailies (The 
Free Press and The Tribune) , which have 
successfully survived a two-year-old In- 
ternational Typographical Union strike. 
They claim The Citizen will print news 
as free of bias as possible. This would be 
a novelty in Canada, where big daily pa- 
pers are notoriously ridden by publishers’ 
religious, political, or personal whims. 


PRICES: 


Storm Warning 


In normal times, the cost of living in 
Canada is slightly higher than in the 
United States, although wages have always 
been lower. This is primarily because Can- 
ada’s small and widely scattered popula- 
tion offers a smaller market. for mass pro- 
duction. Another factor has *been Can- 
ada’s dependence upon imports from the 
United States (see page 71). When Can- 
ada entered the war in 1939, this situation 
was abnormally stimulated. : 

In November 1941, however, the Ca- 
nadian Government checked rising living 
costs by becoming the first country on this 
continent to place a tight ceiling on prices 
and wages. Price control worked better in 
Canada than almost anywhere else. By 
Dec. 31, 1946, Canada’s cost of living had 


Newsweek, September 29, 1947 
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risen only 28 points, compared with a 53- 
point rise in the United States. 

In part, this was a result of Canada’s 
postwar policy of relaxing price and wage 
controls gradually, instead of suddenly as 
did the United States. The long-range 
decontrol timetable called for keeping the 
cost-of-living index below the United 
States index until prices below the border 
reached their peak. Then, final controls 
would bé lifted in time to Jet Canadian 
prices meet falling United States prices. 

One year ago, Ottawa planners predicted 


$4.40 to $23.20 a barrel. The retail price 
of rye bread_was doubled, from 9 to 18 
cents for a 24-ounce loaf. 

> Increases in the price of lumber in Van- 
couver ranged from $5 to $8 per 1,000 feet. 
> Butter prices went up 4 to 14 cents a 
pound. 

P Shoe prices were expected to rise from 
about 10 per cent on low-grade leather to 
30 per cent on top-grade shoes. 

> Labor leaders in steel, auto, and other 
industries said there would be early de- 
mands for increased wages. Socialist-CCF 
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Boothe— Toronto Globe and Mail 
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Callan— Toronto Star 


Tory and Liberal papers wonder if price decontrol will bring inflation 


that the Canadian cost-of-living index 
would reach 133 by May 1947 (it was ac- 
tually 133.1) and 135 in July (it was 
135.9). They also predicted that the 
United States index (157.1 in June) would 
fall to 145 by the end of 1947 and Can- 
ada’s (136.6 on Aug..1) would rise to 140. 

Lifting the Lid: On Sept. 15, feeling 
that the American price peak had passed, 
the government lifted controls on a wide 
range of goods, including foods, clothing, 
pulp .and paper, agricultural machinery, 
and construction products. Sugar, meat, 
fats, and rents are among little more than 
a dozen goods and services still controlled. 
Secondarily, deeontrol was decided on at 
this time because Parliamentary subsidy 
funds for price-controlled goods for the 
current fiscal year, ending March 31, 1948, 
were almost exhausted. Meat was also to 
have been decontrolled, but this decision 
was revoked because of the current na- 
tionwide strike of packinghouse workers 
(NEWSWEEK, Sept. 22). 

Among the immediate and long-range 
effects. of the decontrol order: 
> Removal of flour subsidies (about 
$3,000,000 a month) upped the price of 
flour to bakers 90 per cent—from $4.50 
to $8.55 a barrel for one type of flour. 
Bread prices rose unevenly across the 
country, from a 3-cent-a-loaf inérease in 
Toronto to 6 cents in Moose Jaw, Sask. 
The price of rye flour rose in Toronto from 


leader M. J. Coldwell called the devontrol 
order “a fatal step toward economic chaos 
and inevitable depression.” 


Significance-- 


Politically, the timing of the decontrol 
order seemed a well-calculated risk... Fi- 
nance Minister Douglas Abbott has long 
been known to favor removal of all con- 
trols as soon as possible. He believes it is 
better for the government to face public 
discontent now than later, particularly be- 
cause a federal election ® due, at the 
latest, in 1949. Like top-ranking Demo- 
crats in the United States, he prefers the 
possibility of a temporary business re- 
cession soon, rather than a major depres- 
sion within a year or two on the eve of 
election. He is also risking his personal 
ambitions to succeed Mackenzie King as 
Liberal leader and Prime Minister. 

If, as Abbott believes, the cost-of-living 
begins to level off in the United States 
toward the end of this year, prices are also 
likely to drop in Canada. This will give the 
government ample time to recover any pos- 
sible loss of popularity. As in the United 
States, the only immediate, unfavorable 
reaction was from labor and _ left-wing 
groups, and it was not unanimous. More- 
over, the government backed up its de- 
control order by threatening to expose 
profiteers and prosecute combines which 
might try to extract exorbitant prices. 
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KERMIT WILSON not only believes in and practices his philosophy of richer living, 


but he also spreads it to others through his county iarm bureau and growers’ association. ; 





turn to Country Gentleman for Better Fa 











Covina, California 


\ { ithout the people of Agriculture. there could be no industrial 
_America—there could be no nation of factories and big cities. For these 
27,000,000 people make possible our food and clothing and shelter. 

But their importance to the nation lies in something else, too—something 
deeper than material things. And nobody knows this better than Kermit 
Wilson, a Country Gentleman reader and citrus farmer of California. 

In Country Gentleman for October. Mr. Wilson expresses in words what 
is thought and felt by many another farmer . . . 

_ “The farmer’s job is not only to produce food for the nation, but moral 
fiber as well. 

“For generations farm children, when old enough, have migrated to the 
cities. They bring with them moral stability learned the hard way by 
bucking up against the unbeatable laws of nature. 

“They learn that stealing from the soil means poor crops. Livestock 
uncared for means poor quality. 

“The farmer can affect the thinking of the country for good or for bad. 

**He can sacrifice himself for the nation and turn over the land to the 
mext generation better than when he received it, or he can sacrifice his 

‘nation’s land for his own materialistic-greed and self-interest. 

“He can give his children a positive philosophy of national service, or 
he can give them the ‘gimme’ outlook that has ruined empires all down 
through history. 

“The kind of thinking done by the farmer, when put into action, has a 
definite effect on the nation. 

“Most political, social and economic trends start in the rural areas and 
travel to the cities. 


“That is why what the farmer thinks and does is so important to his 
country.” ; 

This is what lies in the hearts and minds of the people of Agriculture— 
whose men ride roaring tractors . . . whose women cook and sew and 
brighten homes . . . whose children work and play, wonder at the croak of 
far-off frogs, and dream the dreams of youth. 

This is how one of them speaks in the seventh of Country Gentleman’s 
“Good Farming—Good Living” articles . . . a series designed to bring 


inspiration to the people of America who seek happiness from life on the land. 








EVERYBODY WORKS on the Wilson 
place. Priscilla and David know how to milk 
—and can tote it. 






DAVID is learning to care for the trees. 
With this heater carrier his dad designed, 
one man does work of two. 


: a 
ELEANOR WILSON believes in starting a 
daughter’s housework education early, as in 
this cookie project. 





BOY SCOUTS of nearby areas are invited 
to make free use of Wilson land, wood, water 


—and oranges. 














Birthday: Henry L. Stimson, former 
Secretary of State, celebrated his 80th 
birthday, Sept. 21, with an article for For- 
eign Affairs calling for a middle course in 
dealing with Russia. He scolded Henry 
Wallace for “mistaken thinking” but at 
the same time warned that talk of a pre- 
ventive war against the U.S.S.R. “is worse 
than nonsense; it results from a hopeless 
misunderstanding . . . and a cynical in- 
comprehension of what the people of the 
world will tolerate.” 


Inked: The Ink Spots, American Negro 
quartet, stood up a suburban London 
theater audience for two nights with a 
demand that $10,000 be paid immediately 
into the New York account of Bill Kenny, 
the leader, plus $200 each for the wives 
of: both his valet and pianist, under terms 
of a verbal contract. The trouble was 
settled with a written agreement for $9,500 
instead of $10,500 a week (which can be 
transferred to New York) for daily ap- 
pearances at two theaters. Kenny argued 
that families in New York needed the 
money. The British press complained 
about those dollars: leaving Britain. 


Engaged: CyntTuiA SourHaLL Myrick, 
of New York and Cuarues Eskrince 
SALTZMAN, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Occupied Areas. This will be Saltzman’s 
second marriage. 


Conscientious: Haro.tp S. VANDERBILT 
and Joun D. RockeFreLLER Jr., both resi- 
dents of New York City, learned that 
they had overpaid their 1945 personal 
income taxes; Vanderbilt by $26,491.82, 
and Rockefeller by $23,902.28. 





Recognize Him? This Casey 
Jones is Lord Beaverbrook, Brit- 
ish publisher, at the throttle of 
a locomotive named for him in 
honor of his wartime service as 
Aircraft Production Minister. 
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Marie McDonald takes a third 


Married: Marie McDonacp, 23, actress 
(The Body), and Harry Kart, 34, shoe- 
store owner, in Los Angeles on Sept. 19. It 
is the third marriage for Miss McDonald 
and the second for Karl. 

JANE WITHERS, 21, actress since she was 
8 years old, and Witu1aAm Moss, 27, film 
producer, at Los Angeles, Sept. 20. 

VIRGINIA SPENCER SMitH, 20, college 
student, and Francisco Sreura, 26, for- 
mer national indoor tennis champion from 
Ecuador: in New York, Sept. 19 


Crisis: In Albany, N.Y., tenant-landlord 
relations finally reached the breaking point. 
James R. Green complained in court that 
h's landlord broke his arm when he re- 
fused to pay an increase in his rent. 





International Photos 
Or Him? This Izaak Walton is 
General Eisenhower after a 
day’s fishing during his vacation 
at Brule River, Wis., and before 
returning to Washington to 
wind up as Army Chief of Staff. 





Divoreed: Icor Cassin1, New York so- 
ciety columnist and the present “Cholly 
Knickerbocker,” and Austins McDon- 
NELL Cassini, Washington society colum- 
nist; after seven years, in Carson City, 
Nev., Sept. 15. 

Ann Cooper Hewirt, 32, the heiress 
who claimed twelve years ago that her 
mother duped her into having a steriliza- 
ticn operation, and JouN Wuitaker, 56, 
her third husband; after sis years, in Reno, 
Sept. 17. Whitaker won the decree on his 
charge that his wife’s behavior “impaired 
his health” and tended to “defeat and 
frustrate the object of marriage.” 


Investigation: Mar WEsT, actress, ar- 


rived in England to take her play, “Dia- 
mond Lil,’ on tour. Asked what she 
thought of English men, she answered: 
“That’s what I want to find out.” The 
Daily Mail correspondent told his readers 
after meeting her that the 54-year-old 
actress was “. . . a demure little thing 
with an almost svelte figure.” 


Paid Up: Franxuin D. Roosevett Jr. 
and his wife, the former Ernet pu Pont, 
each paid a $15 fine for speeding in Lake 
Success, N. Y., last July 29. The Roose- 
velts, who were charged with driving 
separate cars at 52 miles an hour, denied 
that they were racing, but pleaded guilty 
to exceeding the 30-mile limit. After they 
failed to appear in court on three previous 
occasions, they had been threatened with 
arrest if they ignored the fourth summons. 


Died: Fioretto H. La Guarpia, 64, for- 
mer mayor of New York City, of cancer 
of the pancreas, in New York City, Sept. 
20 (see page 24). 

Mary Buair Eakin, 52, actress, after 
a long illness, in Pittsburgh, Sept. 18. She 
became known as “the O’Neill actress” in 
the 1920s when she appeared in leading 
roles in many of his plays, including “All 
God’s Chillun Got Wings,” “Desire Under 
the Elms,” and “The Hairy Ape.” 

Dr. Sevic Hecut, 55, professor of . bio- 
physics at Columbia University and au- 
thority on the mechanics of vision, of 
coronary thrombosis, in New York City, 
Sept. 18. He was a member of the Emer- 
gency Committee of Atomic Scientists, 
and his recent book, “Explaining the 
Atom” (Newsweek, May 5), is consid- 
ered one of the best in this field. 

Bert Kaumar, 66, lyric writer, after a 
long illness, in Los Angeles, Sept. 17. He 
wrote the lyrics for “Three Little Words” 
and “Who’s Sorry Now,” and in collabora- 
tion with Harry Ruby wrote the scores 
for Broadway shows. 

Harry Carey, 69, veteran of more than 
300 movie roles, of a blood clot in the heart. 
at Hollywood, Sept. 21. One of the great 
stars of silent Westerns, he later played 
such parts as “Trader Horn” and the vice 
president in “Mr. Smith Goes to Wash- 
ington.” 


Newsweek, September 29, 1947 
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The nights are cooler, with heavy dew. 
The days are crisp and mellow, with a 
faint haze above the tranquil fields. 
Under the slanting October sun the 
farmer works to gather in the last of 
the year’s crops—tangy apples, lus-- 
cious sweet potatoes, golden corn and 
life-sustaining wheat. 


In the long process of sowing a crop 
and bringing it to harvest the farmer 
is aided by a vast array of mechanical 
“hands.” Spreaders, balers, combines, 
tractors, tillers, trucks—multiplying a 
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man’s effectiveness and doing away 
with much of the back-breaking toil. 


Steel in many different forms is used 
in manufacturing the drudgery- and 
cost-saving machines on which the 
farmer now relies so greatly. And he 
uses a lot of steel in other ways. 


He needs steel hand tools for the 
never-ending odd jobs and’ repairs 
to equipment. He uses steel to roof 
his barns, silos, hog houses and other 
buildings. He encloses his fields with 
steel fencing or barbed wire, often on 


steel posts. And even though he lives 
in an out-of-the-way location, special 
steel wire and steel conductors enable 
his family to enjoy the boon of elec- 
tric power and the telephone. 


Most of what we eat and of what we 
wear springs originally from the soil 
of this country’s 6,800,000 farms. A 
considerable part of the steel produced 
in Bethlehem plants serves ultimately 
in helping the American farmer to 
raise the crops on which this nation 
and millions overseas so utterly depend. 


helps the farmer feed America 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Serves the Nation 












Hormone Plus Isotope 


A new application of radioactive isotopes 
—to the study of sex hormones—was re- 
ported last week by Dr. Richard B, Turner 
of Harvard University. In the journal 
Science, Dr. Turner announced success in 
building atoms of carbon 14 into synthetic 
testosterone, the first of the sex hormones 
to be thus labeled for tracer studies. The 
step provides an important research device 
for investigating the relation known to 
exist between sex hormones and some 
types of cancer. 


Life-Giving Chemicals 


The early stages in the development of 
new drugs, vitamins, and improved die- 
tary items are often the work of chemists. 
Last week’s meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society (see page 58) brought the usu- 
al quota of news in this field. Most of the 
findings came from experiments in test 
tubes and with laboratory animals, and 
had not yet been evaluated by medical 
men in terms of clinical use. Among the 
chemical reports, these were outstanding: 

Insulin: The nation’s half million dia- 
betics who keep going by taking insulin 
two to four times a day would be much 
more comfortable if they could have their 
shots at less frequent intervals. Chemists 
have been trying to compound insulin into 
a slow-acting compound. One such com- 
pound was reported last week. It was made, 
using a new chemical tecn-que involving 
liquid ammonia as the solvent, by Dr. 
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Richard G. Roberts and his associates, 
Doris M. Hilker, and Adrian Gasior-Russell 
of the biochemistry department of Chicago 
Medical School. Tested on rabbits, the 
compound maintained blood sugar level for 
34 hours, leading to hopes for a one-a-day 
insulin for human patients. 

“Longevity” Vitamins: Studying the re- 
lation between diet and length of life, 
chemists have turned to the beehive. The 
queen bee lives five years, while the work- 
ers usually die in three months, and scien- 
tists are not convinced that this is entirely 
due to the toil of the workers as compared 
with the queen’s life of ease. There seems 
to be a nutritional factor: The worker 
bees provide the queen with a special food 
called royal jelly. Analyzing this jelly, Dr. 
Thomas S. Gardner of Nutley, N. J., found 
it packed with vitamins: pantothenic acid, 
pyridoxin, sodium yeast nucleate, and 
biotin. Feeding these components, sepa- 
rately and in combination, to fruit flies, the 
scientist increased their life span by as 
much as 46 per cent. “The application 
of this work to human beings has not 
been accomplished yet,” he added. “How- 
ever, this work will probably intensify 
effort on pantothenic acid, pyridoxin, and 
sodium yeast nucleate in research work 
on aging.” 

Metal Poisoning: Such metals as lead and 
mercury are highly poisonous when ab- 
sorbed internally, but their mode of harm- 
ful chemical action has not been under- 
stood. A research group of Johns Hopkins 
University, tracing the action of these 
metals on biological compounds in labora- 
tory glassware, found that the heavy metals 





Anniversary of Hope: For three days last week 150 polio experts 
met in Warm Springs, Ga., to commemorate the founding by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt of the famous infantile-paralysis foundation twenty 
years ago. The doctors discussed advances in diagnosis and treat- 
ment, and visited the resort's wards, one of which is shown above. 
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act by taking sulfur atoms out of life 
processes in which they are indispensable. 
The scientists, Drs. James L. A. Webb of 
Southwestern University, Alsoph H. Cor- 
win of Johns Hopkins University, and 
Alvin G. Sharp of the Experimental Lab- 
oratory, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
are now trying to get chemical antidotes 
that would work by making the heavy 
metal turn loose the needed sulfur. 


Plastic Brain Packaging 


Back in 1944, when industrial materials 
were still under WPB priorities, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. forecast an im- 
portant postwar commercial future in the 
food- and cosmetic-packaging field for a 
new British plastic called polythene, then 
being used to insulate electrical apparatus 
in airplanes. 

Reports of experiments in which films 
of polythene replaced damaged sections 
of the brain covering were independently 
presented by Mayo Foundation doctors 
before the American College of Surgeons 
early this month, and by a group of Bos- 
ton neurosurgeons in last week’s Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 

A substitute for the tough, fibrous dura 
matter in which the brain is packaged 
must be tough and elastic; brain tissue 
should not stick to it or react with it; in 
addition,. the material should be such that 
it can be firmly held with surgical stitches. 
Polythene, formed into a flexible film 
only 1/500 of an inch thick, met those 
specifications. After testing it on animals 
and then using it on human patients, both 
groups of experimenters reported that 
they found polythene superior to a num- 
ber of other metallic and plastic ma- 
terials such as gold, silver, platinum, and 
tantalum foil, and Celluloid and Cello- 
~phane film. ; 

They also indicated that the new plas- 
tic can be used elsewhere in the body to 
repair injured wrappings of the vital or- 
gans and the flextble tubes of the circu- 
latory piping system. In experiments on 
animals, polythene tubes have replaced 
the bile duct and the aorta without harm- 
ful effects. 


Arms for Amputees 


Before the war, the man who Iost an 
arm often found a false one more of a nui- 
sance than a help. Made of metal, wood, 
or leather, artificial arms were so awkward 
and unsanitary that many amputees pre- 
ferred to go without. 

In 1944, the Army, Navy, and Veterans 
Administration asked the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences to open a full-fledged 
program to improve artificial limbs. After 
30 months of work, and the expenditure 
of $3,000,000 of gdvernment money, the 
VA obtained three new light-weight arms 
vastly superior to anything on the market. 
The arms, which went on sale in the na- 
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Your business writing and record papers Gilbert new-cotton-fibre papers erase more 


should be able to sail the full course of easily, without telltale fuzz or mar, thereby 
service under the most difficult daily con- eliminating rewrites, chance for error, and 
ditions. They'll capsize if they‘re not forti- paper waste. Gilbert new-cotton-fibre 


fied with the seaworthy qualities possessed 


: papers can stand more abuse, are tougher 
by papers made with new cotton fibres. 


and much longer-lived. 
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GILBERT LANCASTER BOND 
100% NEW COTTON FIBRE 


Parchment-like beauty ... 
has a crisp new rane GN 
crackle and unique cockle 
finish. Exceptional perma- 
nence and erasability. 


GILBERT RESOURCE BOND 
25% NEW COTTON FIBRE 


Highly superior to papers 
containing no cotton fibres, 
yet costing little more. Tub- 
sized, air-dried, cockle fin- 
ish. Exceptional brightness. 


GILBERT RADIANCE BOND 
75% NEW COTTON FIBRE 


An especially attractive 
sheet, tub-sized and air- 
dried to attaina rich cockle 
finish and beautiful writing 
surface. High permanence, 


THE GILBERT 
QUALITY PAPER LINE 


includes new-cotton-fibre- 
content bonds, ledgers, index 
bristols, onionskins, safety 
and industrial papers, forall 
your business writing needs, 
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me GILBERT BOND 


watermark identifies an especially attrac- 
tive 25% new cotton fibre bond paper, low 
in cost, yet highly superior to any paper 
made without this important ingredient. 
Gilbert Bond is the quick, low-cost way to 
“step up” the standards of your stationery 
and make it stand out. Ask your letterpress 
printer, lithographer or engraver, or your 
Gilbert Bond paper merchant, to demon- 
strate the superior cotton-whiteness and 
rich texture of Gilbert Bond to you today. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY ¢ Menasha, Wis. 
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Rolling out of the shops to reenforce Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s 236,000 freight cars—extra big all-steel 


box cars and covered hopper cars... enough to 
make up a 27-mile-long freight train! More space, 
more capacity for shippers! 
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Industries locating along the Pennsylvania always 
| have at their command not only the largest num- 
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shortest East-West rail route in the largest market. 





Good highways to supplement good train 
transportation, Direct-to-dock service at principal 
Atlantic and Great Lakes ports. Abundant natural 
resources. Plenty of skilled labor. And last but 


m not least... favorable taxes! 
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Veterans Administration 


AVA acidic tries the Northrop arm 


tion’s 250 prosthetic shops for the first time 
last week, offer these advantages: 

P All thrée, the Northrop, Fitch, and 
Hosmar arms, are made of strong, light- 
weight plastic that do not absorb odors 
and can be washed like a real arm. All are 
operated with a shrug of the shoulder by 
strong, easily moved cables 35 per cent 
more efficient than the old rawhide thong. 
They weigh about 2% pounds, up to a 
pound lighter than the older devices. 

> The Northrop arm, developed by North- 
rop Aircraft, Inc., has an elaborate geared 
“elbow” which locks the arm in 23 differ- 
ent positions—a big help for tasks like 
shaving and eating. One model, for those 
amputated below the elbow, features a 
gadget that allows the wrist to rotate. 


>The Hosmar arm, very much like the 
Northrop, has an elbow spring that locks 


the arm in all possible vertical positions, 


>The Fitch arm, developed by the Navy, 


substitutes a shoulder suspension system 
for the elbow Jock. Its advantage over the 
other two is an absence of elaborate mech- 
anisms that might get out of whack. 

The arms will be given free to the na- 
tion’s 7,500 veteran arm amputees (5,000 


in the second world war), In addition, VA 
officials expect the new false arms to be 
a big boon to more than 200,000 civilian 


arm amputees, The artificial-limb industry, 
made up mainly of small tucked-away 
work shops, has never been particularly 
progressive. Although the new arms are 
not very cheap for the non-veterans ($225 
to $300), the impetus given the industry 
by the government program is expected 
eventually to make better, lower-cost arms 
available to all who need them. Meanwhile, 
to catch up with these arm improvements, 
the Army is working on a new hand. Pres- 


ent false hands are too heavy and are 
difficult to operate. 
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THE WIND TRICYCLE (1898)——FROM A PRINT IN THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


Idea for air-minded executives 


You might rig a sail on your tricycle (if you owned one) and 


whizz along with the breeze. 

Impractical, you say? Sure it is, but there’s an idea in it 
that’s worth some careful thought. 

You can use air for comfort or for profit! 


And when you want to utilize air, in any of the many ways, 
it’s time to consult American Blower—pioneers and special- 
ists in air handling since 1881. 


You may be surprised to find how worthwhile it is to be air- 
minded. Think for a moment about your business. Can 
modern ventilation increase workers’ efficiency? Could air 


conditioning make your store a Mecca for shoppers? Do 
you want to'solve a smoke or fly ash problen—or salvage 
valuable materials from air? 


American Blower can help with these and all other air 


handling problems. Branch offices are conveniently located 
in 57 cities throughout the United States and Canada. A 


letter or phone call will place-an experienced engineer at - 


your service. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 





DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitany CORPORATION 
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Gas House Underground 


The pioneer American experiment in 
turning underground coal into fuel gas, 
which took place last winter at Gorgas, 
Ala. (Newsweek, March 3), has been 
pronounced a success. A Bureau of Mines 
report issued last week said the 50-day- 
old, controlled underground fire consumed 
236 tons of coal. Different methods of 
burning yielded both gas for immediate use 
as a power source and gas for conversion 
into synthetic fuels. The bureau intends to 
follow up with tests on a larger scale. 


Chemistry’s Full Table 


On the wall of many a science labora- 
tory may be seen a chart, ruled into squares 
occupied by abbreviated words and num- 
bers, which looks something like a cross- 
word puzzle. This chart represents the 
principal working guide of chemistry—the 
periodic table of the elements. It has been 
in the works since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and is still not quite fin- 
ished. Last week’s meeting of the American 
Chemical Society was deeply concerned 
with one patch and one addition. 

The idea of the chemical table started 
with the arrangement of the known kinds 
of elements in order of weight. Then the 
Russian chemist Dmitri Mendelyeeff, in 
1869, got the idea of breaking the line-up 
into successive rows, written one under- 
neath the other, in such a way that similar 
chemical properties were periodically re- 
peated. Thus written, the list showed an 
orderly sequence of chemical properties 
whether read from left to right or from 
top to bottom. There were many empty 
spaces, but the “crossword” kind of clue 
gave chemists a good idea of what to look 
for. They could, and did, predict the nature 
of a missing element before they discovered 
it, and they learned that the chart had real 
meaning in terms of atomic structure. 

Empty Seat: As the empty spots were 
filled, chemists the world over vied with 
increasing eagerness for the honor of dis- 
covering (and the consequent privilege of 
naming) the last few elements. By this 
year only one spot was in doubt—No. 61. 
Its position indicated that it belonged to 
a group of rather rare elements, but the 
gap marred the bright smile of chemistry 
like a missing front tooth. 

In 1926 Dr. B. S. Hopkins at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois had produced evidence 
for the discovery of element 61. Although 
he had not isolated any tangible amount 
of it, he named it illinium. That started a 
controversy which still simmers. Two Ital- 
ian scientists claimed they had found No. 
61 first and wanted it called florentium, 
for the Royal University of Florence. Other 
claimants turned up. 

Last week .a group of nuclear chemists 
from the Clinton Laboratories at Oak 
Ridge declared that all the discoveries of 
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so woe gu te anes | They alays gob their big ideas 
in my barber shop | * 





serted, because it does not exist in nature. 
Their proof: they had manufactured ele- 
ment 61 by the transmutation of element 
60, and they found it so radioactive (or 
unstable) that even if some of it had 
existed at the creation of the world, it 
would long since have disappeared. 

Dr. Hopkins begged to differ. “There 
should be no doubt,” he said, “in regard 
to the natural occurrence of this element.” 
If the substance manufactured at Oak 
q Ridge should turn out to have the same 
light spectrum that Hopkins observed, he 
will be sustained. Otherwise, the element 
would probably be renamed. 

Since the artificial 61 was produced in 
the course of atomic-energy research, names 
tentatively discussed by the Oak Ridge 
group reflected the Manhattan project: 
promethium (Pm) for the legend of man 
getting fire from the gods; thanium (Tn) 
for death; and grovesium (Grr) for Gen- 
eral Groves. A group at Ohio State Uni- 
versity suggested cyclonium (Cy), for the 
cyclotron. 

Four Late Comers: Besides complet- 
ing the line-up of elements from 1 (hydro- 
gen) to 92 (uranium), atomic science in 
the last few years has built the table on- 
ward to add four new places. Their occu- 
pants are named neptunium, plutonium, 
americium, and curium, all man-made ele- 






“Mr. Jones was worried about geiting some 
special parts by tomorrow so he could com- 
plete a big order for electrical equipment. 
..-I am meanwhile applying the special; 
invigorating tonic. 





“Up he jumps! ‘I'll use Air Express’, he 
yells. ‘Air Express carries shipments at 
speeds up to five miles a minute! I’lk have 
the parts flown here from 1500 miles away 
by tomorrow AM—and ship the finished 
order at 5—by Air Express again!’ 











ments produced in successive stages from 

uranium. Last week Dr. Isadoré Perlman 

of the University of California reported the 

isolation of the last of these elements. “Then he goes on about low rates, spe- 

Curium, No. 96, was manufactured by cial door-to-door service and increased 

turning a beam of neutrons on a quantity schedules . . . and then he beats it for the 

of americium, No. 95, for more than a year. door! It seems Air Express is carrying 

The product is the most intensely radio- everything from flowers to crankshafts. 

active solid substance ever isolated. When Wow! That’s an idea! I'll have the parts 

a salt of curium is dissolved in water, the for my No. 1 chair sent by Air Express 

water glows visibly and seems to boil. —and get it back in service pronto!” 
While increasing the number of elements, 

atomic science is also bringing forth more 





varieties of each. These varieties are called F . ree d B -~ 
isotopes (from the Greek for “equal place”’) , S fy = 

because they qualify for the same ‘position pe Cl Air Exp 1658 Its Goo USINESS 
on the table of the elements. The periodic 


e Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. towns and 
table can no longer be fully represented by Mo 


cities at no extra cost. ¢ Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 
4 a flat chart. Each bracket can now be pic- e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 
tured as bearing a shelf-load: of isotopes. e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 
‘ : : Phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, for 
alle eae aig! ~ Aaya full information. Ask today for Schedule of Domestic and International 


Rates. Available also at any Airline office. Air Express Division, Railway 


isotopes, and two nonradioactive, or stable, Express Agency, representing the Airlines of the United States. 


isotopes, the latter two found in coal. 
For the most part the radioactive iso- 


topes must be manufactured, while the LLP 
stable ones can be separated from their : 
natural mixture with other varieties of the AIR 


same element. Both processes are so diffi- Sg — o> , 
cult that, except for a few items like heavy es ener GETS THERE FIRST 
hydrogen, the supply was extremely lim- Fastest delivery—at low rates 
ited before the war. But last week it was ST Bie. machine peitiin Hertford were 
disclosed that Oak Ridge, already supply- needed in Indianapolis in a hurry. Picked 
ing radioactive isotopes to the world, is also up 8 PM on 3rd, delivered to consignee 12 
: 7 . noon the 4th. 750 miles—Air Express 
separating stable isotopes. charge, only $6.63! Other weights, any 
The method is the same as one of the distance, similarly inexpensive and fasé! 
procedures employed in extracting the 
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most famous of all isotopes—uranium-235. 
By passing beams of electrified atoms 
within the fields of huge magnets, the 
Clinton Engineer Works obtained four 
kinds of nonradioactive iron and four 
kinds of chromium—altogether 111  iso- 
iopes of 26 different elements. 

The isotopes are of interest in them- 
selves, showing the many forms that mat- 
ter can take. They are also research tools 
of increasing importance in many fields, 
and both the radioactive and stable isotopes 
have merits of their own. Componded in- 
to a food or an industrial raw material, 
they make it possible to trace the sequence 
of steps in a chemical or biological process. 
While the radioactive isotopes are easier to 
trace (by means of radiation detectors) , 
the stable isotopes that go into an indus- 
trial or life process can also be recaptured 
and analyzed by methods similar to those 
by which they were concentrated in the 
first place. For human experiments, such 
as determining just what happens in the 
body to the carbon or nitrogen in a drug, 
vitamin, or food ingredient, the nonradio- 
active isotopes have the advantage of be- 
ing completely safe. 


Exploring the Electron 


For the first time since the war, the big 
news from the world of physics had noth- 
ing to do with the energy-packed ‘nucleus 
of the atom. It concerned the nucleus’s re- 
cently neglected satellite, the electron, 
which may be pictured whirling around 
the nucleus as the earth does around the 
sun. Furthermore, the news concerned not 
the highly publicized uranium atom with 
its 92 electrons, but the lowliest of all 





atoms, hydrogen, which has a single elec- 
tron traveling around a nucleus consisting 
of a single proton. 

While hydrogen’s structure thus seems 
simple, its behavior is complicated, for the 
electron can occupy a choice of orbits, ab- 
sorbing or giving out packets of energy as 
it jumps from one to the next. These bits 
of energy may take several forms, includ- 
ing visible light. Studies of the separation 
between the bright lines of the hydrogen 
spectrum, during the early years of the cen- 
tury, created the foundation -for modern 
atomic science. 

Spectra! Errer: The theoretical at- 
tack on the problem of the nucleus, still 
largely unsolved, rests to a great extent 
on what is known about the outer parts of 
the atom. Since theorizing about larger 
atoms was based on that about hydrogen, 
if there were even only a small error in the 
basic assumptions about hydrogen’s lone 
electron, it could have a fundamental ef- 
fect on all atomic and nuclear theory. 

Just such an error was reported last 
week by two young scientists at Columbia 
University, Prof. Willis E. Lamb Jr. and 
Robert C. Retherford. The departure was 
too small ever to have been observed 
clearly in the spacing of the bright red 
lines of hydrogen’s visible spectrum. But 
radar research during the war had made 
new zones of the invisible part of the spec- 
trum accessible to scientific investigation. 
And Columbia’s secret Radiation Labora- 
tory was among those which had developed 
microwave radar tubes for the armed 
forces. 

Working under a Signal Corps contract 
which permitted them to do a certain 
amount of nonmilitary research, Lamb and 


Retherford decided to turn the micro- 
waves on a beam of hydrogen atoms. Over 
a period of a year they built four successive 
pieces of apparatus for the test. The first 
three failed to work. The fourth—a com- 
pact combination of glass tubes and cop- 
per wave guides that, except for an asso. 
ciated magnet, could be picked up by one 
man—brought results which threatened to 
knock the underpinnings out of. existing 
atomic theory. 

According to present formulas, two of 
the many “energy levels” for the electron 
in a hydrogen atom were supposed to be 
exactly equal. The Columbia experimeni 
showed they were not, the difference being 
evidenced in the response of the atoms 
when “tuned in” to the radio microwaves 
on a wave length of 2.74 centimeters. 

At Cornell Dr. H. A. Bethe, well known 
for his explanation of how the sun shines 
by nuclear energy, offered a tentative ex- 
planation for the results shown in the 
“very beautiful experiments” of Lamb and 
Retherford. In the current Physical Re- 
view he presented some complex mathe- 
matics showing that the effect might be 
due to a special kind of interaction be- 
tween the electron and its own radiation 
of energy. Whether or not this idea was ac- 
cepted, something had been started. Prof. 
I. I. Rabi, head of Columbia’s physics de- 
partment and winner of the Nobel Prize 
for earlier atomic experiments with radio 
waves, called the discovery “the most sig- 
nificant advance in fifteen years in knowl- 
edge of the atom.” Lamb and Retherford 
now are working on a fifth model of their 
apparatus with which they expect to get 
still more accurate data for theorists 
to explain. 





Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 


Physicists Lamb and Retherford, experimenting with microwaves, discover new properties hidden in the atom 
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Double 


~ Reward 


from Kodachrome Film in 
your miniature camera , * 9A w, 





Projection: your projected 
Kodachrome transparencies are the 
‘show window” of color photography. 


Prints: Your Kodachrome Prints are 
fine examples of full-color printing. 


OU join in the Pageant of Autumn— 

become a participant, not just an 
onlooker—with Kodachrome Film ina 
miniature camera... 

You ll realize this when you receive 
your exposed film through your Kodak 
dealer—finished without charge in the 
form of Kodachrome transparencies — 
and project them on your screen with 
a Kodaslide Projector . . . Here is 
autumn again, in full glory! 

Then you ll want to order Kodachrome 
Prints to carry around and show your 
friends, and to mail. Order the reason- 
ably priced new 3X size (shown here 
actual size), or larger or smaller sizes, 
through your dealer. 


Get your Kodachrome Film 


now for those fleeting “climax days” of 
autumn... 


EastMAN Kopak CoMPANY 
Rocuester 4, N. Y. 
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Announcing CENTERFIT—the new all steel 
Wire Rope that cuts rope costs up to 50%! 





All 17 strands in CenterFit are laid together in a single closing opera- 
tion. Note all strands run in the same direction. They fit snugly into 


valleys between 8 inside strands and eliminate crossing of 
strands as in conventional design. This prevents internal 
nicking — gives longer wear. Eight outside strands, 
CenterFit design, give more steel, less void space, 
mean greater strength. More strands give 
qreater flexibility, easier handling. 


CENTERF'IT, an exclusive J&L product, 
is the most outstanding development in 
wire rope construction since the inven- 
tion of preforming! Since men first 
started moving material with cable 
controlled machines they have sought 
stronger, longer lasting, lighter weight 
cables to lift heavier loads at faster 
speeds. J&L wire rope engineers and 
production men have now perfected a 
new rope fabricated for the most costly, 
toughest “rope eating” jobs in the 
material handling business . . . closing 
lines on clamshells, hoisting lines on 
power shovels, cable controls on wagon 
scrapers, rooters and other rugged 
earth-moving equipment. CENTERFIT 
with its inter-laid multi-strand con- 
struction is the answer! 

The experience of M. Bennett & 
Son’s, general contractors, of Indiana, 
Pa. is typical of the 71 contractors 
who have used CeENTERFIT. Fred 
McCauley, J&L wire rope engineer, 
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With CENTERFIT 71 contractors get: 


© Double the service life on 727 machines 
¢ 20% faster operating speeds 


© 25% savings on drum and sheave repairs 


asked Tra King, Bennett’s maintenance 
engineer, to try “something new” on 
the troublesome closing line on a 2% 
yard clamshell working on a slag un- 
loading job at Blairsville, Pa. On this 
job, the best conventional wire ropes 
averaged only 4 days service—7 days 
at the most. J&L CeENnTERFIT rope after 
a full week was operating perfectly with 
little sign of wear. Two weeks, three 
weeks passed—finally, after four weeks 
the rope was taken out of service. The 
performance was four times better than 
anything King or Bennett had ever 
seen! They naturally ordered -more 
CENTERFIT and soon had it working 
on 15 other pieces of equipment. 
Bennett’s skilled operators found that 
CENTERF IT does not backlash and snarl 
on overruns, making possible 20°; 
faster operation by eliminating drum- 
locking, kinks and “birdcages.”’ 

The special construction of CENTER. 
Fit provides a greater distribution of 


stress and wear, gives longer rope 
service life and up to 25% savings on 
sheave and drum maintenance. J&L 
CENTERFIT costs no more than ordinary 
wire rope. Your local J&L distributor 
or J&L warehouse is now stocked with 
most sizes of this new money saving 
rope. Descriptive literature giving 
complete technical information about 
CENTERF'T will be sent you on request. 
Write Wire Rope Department, Room 
910, Jones & Laughlin Bldg., Pittsburgh 
30, Pennsylvania. 
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Harlem in Detroit 


In a calculated bid for the ears of the 
348,000 Negroes who make up 13 per cent 
of metropolitan Detroit’s population, sta- 
tion WJBK last week put another disk 
jockey to work. He was Van Douglas, a 
tall, mustached 32-year-old Negro from 
Virginia. 

Douglas started dabbling in radio in 
1937. Last year, with college and a 30- 








Douglas appeals to Detroit Negroes 


month Army stint behind him, Douglas 
went to work part time for WJBK, using 
his real name, Howard Morison, to an- 
nounce and direct some of its oceasional 
Negro shows. At the time, WJBK was 
just another little station, whose 250 
watts hardly rustled air waves in an area 
dominated by one 50,000-watt station and 
three 5,000-watters. About its only bid 
for some of Detroit’s polyglot audience 
was its foreign-language 
solid moneymakers. 

Ten weeks ago WJBK was sold for 
$780,000 cash to the Fort Industry Co. 
Owners of six stations in other cities, the 
firm had big ideas for WJBK. First asking 
for a power increase to 10,000 watts, the 
company then set about building up a 
bigger English-speaking audience. What 
better approach was there, Ralph Elvin, 
the managing director decided, than an 
appeal to Detroit’s huge Negro popula- 
tion? He gave Douglas the disk-jockey 
job. 

Called Harlem on Parade (WJBK, 
nightly, 11-12 p.m., EST), Douglas’s 
show leans mostly toward swing and hot 
jazz, played by both white and Negro 
bands. Last week he mixed records like 
Duke _ Ellington’s “Transbluency,” and 
Dorothy Donegan’s, “Limehouse Blues,” 
with such standards as “Body and Soul,” 
and “It Might as Well Be Spring.” The 
result, as Elvin and Douglas well knew, 
had an appeal for white as well as Negro 
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jazz addicts. Unlike so many ad-lib jock- 
s, Douglas will work from a_ prepared 
script. And what may appeal even more 
to all music fans is jockey Douglas’s 
chatter. There’s not too much of it. 


Code on Commercials 


The sun shone so brightly on the 3.000 
radio men at the National Association of 
Broadcasters’ 25th annual convention 
last week at Atlantic City that it almost 
obscured talk and thought of anything 
but the lack of air conditioning in board- 
walk hotels. There was one topic, however, 
that not even the heat could beat: the 
proposed new Standards of Practice. The 
new code, by which the sprawling indus- 
try would govern itself, might become the 
turning point in the 25-vear history of 
American commercial radio. 

No broadcaster argued that a new code 
was not needed. Under the generalities of 
the 1939 code, radio had suffered a 
deluge of criticism from the press, or- 
ganized listener groups. and the Federal 
Communications Commission. Last) April 
the threat no longer could be ignored. The 
NAB hastily set to work the 
standards for approval at week's 
meeting. 

Broadeast Behavior: In 4.500 defin- 
itive words the new code set down de- 
tailed regulations for every phase of 
broadcasting. Much of the phraseology, 
howéver, was a simple enlargement and 
clarification of the 1939 regulations gov- 
erning program cleanliness, morality, news 
objectivity, and the like. Actually, there 
were only two real changes—one involv- 
ing polities and the other commercials. 

On politics the code flatly ordered: 
“No dramatization of political [or con- 
troversial] issues should be permitted.”* 
Ordinarily this provision would have 
earned loud protests. But such protests as 
there were were obscured by 
agreement over the 
mercial policy. 

For on commercials the code advised 
that “disturbing or annoying sound 
effects or devices, blatant announcers, and 
overrepetition should be avoided,” and it 
ordered time cuts ranging from 3 to 20 
per cent on the commercials for various 
types of programs. This ax fell heaviest on 
the multiple sponsorship programs which 
are the darlings of the independent sta- 
tions. Previously they had no commercial 
restrictions. Now disk jockeys and_ their 
brethren are allowed only three minutes 
of plugs for each fifteen-minute show. 

The independent stations rose up cry- 
ing that the code had been written with 
only network interests in mind. Under it, 
they claimed, network affiliate stations 
could offer longer commercials than could 
the independents. 

NAB executives, headed by Justin Mil- 
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*For anv opinion 


see Raymond Moley’s Per- 
spective, page 100. 












(Kaywooole 
REMEMBERS 


The Kaywoodie organization was 
making pipes for 2 years when 
the first steam fire-engine re- 
placed hand-pumps. Kay- 
woodie has grown with the 
serviceability and popular- 
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No. 17€ 
Bent Shape 
$3.50 


KAYWO00 


paced by the record 
of 96 years 


The Kaywoodie organization has been mak- 
ing smoking more enjoyable since 1851. For 
real pleasure, get a Kaywoodie, the world’s 
best smoking pipe, easier to draw on, yields 
a mild, agreeable smoke that suits your taste. 
At dealers’. Made of imported briar, specially 
selected and seasoned by 
us. Kaywoodie Company, 
New York and London. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20. Leaflet on re- 
quest. 
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DRINKLESS KAYWOODIE $3.50, 

SUPER-GRAIN $5, RELIEF-GRAIN $7.50, FLAME-GRAIN $10,. 
SILHOUETTE $10, MEERSCHAUM LINED $12.50, 
CONNOISSEUR $15, ‘NINETY-FIVER’’? $20, CENTENNIAL $25. 
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America’s Best-Known 
Newscaster Goes National 
on CBS Network! 





LOWELL THOMAS now featured Coast-to-Coast 


Latest big switch of top-notch radio 
talent is Lowell Thomas’ move (spon- 
sored by Ivory Soap) from two sec- 
tional networks to the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, coast-to-coast. 

This move takes ace newscaster 
Thomas home again to the network 
where he first added radio newscasting 
to‘an already famous career (explorer, 


writer, lecturer) some years ago, 


New added coverage, especially 
midwest and west, now brings Thomas’ 
concise, dramatic accounts of the 
latest news within reach of millions 
more of the nation’s radio listeners, 


No time change has been made, 
Lowell Thomas sums up the news 
every evening, Monday through 
Friday, at 6:45 P.M. EST, 5:45 P.M, 
CST, 9:00 P.M. MST, 8:00 P.M. PST, 


See your paper for local Columbia Broadcasting Station 





Sponsored by the most famous soap in the World 


IVORY 


9944/100% PURE—IT FLOATS 
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ler, tried to smooth over these protests 
by asking for compromise suggestions. 
None came. On Thursday, the convention 
adjourned without approving the code. 
On Friday, the. NAB board of directors 
took their authorized power in hand and 
passed the code over the protests. The 
board left a small opening for compro- 
mise. If the protests are reentered in 
writing the board will consider them at a 
November meeting. Otherwise the code 
takes effect Feb. 1, 1948. 


Significance -- 

In adopting a new code, the NAB 
faced the most important issue of its 
history. It cannot be said that it faced it 
completely on the square. There are still 
improvements to be made. And the chief 
inadequacy of the new code is the total 
lack of a policing instrument. As the mat- 
ter now stands, each of the nation’s radio 
stations must voluntarily abide by the 
new rules. That they all will, even NAB 
executives admit, is not a foregone con- 
clusion. There will still be a multitude of 
targets for the critics. But, as FCC Chair- 
man Charles Denny said, a good con- 
structive code is a sound step forward 
toward a better radio. 





Current Listening 

Tue Time Is Now. CBS, ‘Sept. 
16, 19-10:30 p.m., EDT. Sustaining. 
The latest in CBS’s efforts to keep 
radio .up with the headlines, this 
show coincided with last week’s 
opening of the UN General Assem- 
bly. It was a long narration by 
Gregory Peck, underlining — the 
UN’s problem, explaining its previ- 
ous actions, and pleading for its 
future. As written by Allan Sloane 
and directed by Norman Corwin, 
The Time Is Now was a vital sub- 
ject, well discussed, but top-heavy 
with the familiar Corwin touches. 
There were the dramatic stabs of 
music, the socking sound effects, and 
the underplaying actors who step in 
to dramatize a point and scurry 
right out again. It was good radio, 
but it sounded like a story told 
many times before. 

Tue Cnaruie McCartay Suow. 
NBC, Sunday, 8-8:30 p.m. EDT, 
Sponsored by Chase & Sanborn, It’s 
the old Charlie McCarthy-Mortimer 
Snerd-Edgar Bergen show all right, 


hack from a summer's vacation. Un- 
fortunately, somebody has tried to 
jaza it up by introducing a comic 
named Eddie Mayehoff. He plays a 


character that is a loud cross be- 
tween Senator Claghorn and the 
Great Gildersleeve. It is too bad 
Mayehoff is too big to sit on Bergen’s 
knees. Then he might be funny. 
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This is no pleasure jaunt. What you see 
is a Boeing test-flight crew taking one of 
the new Stratocruisers up for another 
proving flight. In scores of such tests 
they’ve already affirmed the smooth- 
flying, easy-handling performance of 
the big plane. 

This particular flight may be up into 
the sub-stratosphere to prove the oper- 
ation of the Stratocruiser’s air-condi- 
tioning system—the amazing system 
that will give you 6000-foot cabin com- 

‘fort at 25,000 feet—sea-level atmos- 


pheric conditions at 15,000 feet. 


They’re making this flight for you 


Again, it may be a speed check on the 
twin-deck giant’s 340-mile-an-hour 
cruising speed. Or it may be for various 
mechanical tests on the four 3500- 
horsepower engines which make the 


Stratocruiser the most powerful trans- 


port ever to take to the skies. 


Boeing is flying the Stratocruiser 
seven days a week in the most compre- 


hensive proving program ever applied 
to commercial aircraft. For you-the 
future Stratocruiser traveler — rigorous 
testing means assured comfort, greater 


dependability on any flight. 


These forward-looking airlines have chosen Boeing Stratocruisers as the new. queens of their fleets: 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS e SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM e NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES e UNITED AIR LINES e BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 












Instead of luxurious passenger accommodations, the 
roomy interiors o| Stratocruisers being tested are filled 
with batteries of instruments, Literally they are 


flying laboratories. Thousands of vital instrument 
readings are recorded on every flight. 
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Haenigsen Is Hep 


As any hepcat knows, it’s impossible to 
say what would become of the older gen- 
eration if it weren’t for Harry Haenigsen. 
Haenigsen is the pen pusher whose “Our 
Bill” and “Penny” are solid Jackson for 
teen-aged and adult comic-strip addicts in 
The New York Herald Tribune and about 
100 other gazettes. 

No goon, Haenigsen last week gave Our 
Bill (William Wimple)’ the recognition he 
long has deserved. He put him into a book, 
called “Jive’s Like That,”* and, if for no 
other reason, served the arts by preserving 
for posterity Our Bill’s jive-lingo parodies 
of “Hiawatha,” “The Midnight Ride of 
Paul Revere,” “The Village Blacksmith;” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and other schoolroom 
classics. 

If you don’t think it’s literature, read 
what Christopher Morley, no lead pants 
in the library, has to say in a preface: 
“Whole conferences of earnest evaluating 
brows have met and carved great bags of 
wind about Adolescence, and not said as 
much as Mr. Haenigsen can imply in one 
strip.” Which, translated, says: Haenig- 
seri is hep. 

Hew Come: How did he get that way? 
Well, as Our Bill might put,it, Haenigsen 
was foaled in New York City, but his folks 
soon moved to Pompton Lakes, N.J. It 
was the dark ages and there were no juke 
boxes, jive joints, or hot bands, and no 
radios, unless you want to give the name 
to those Marconi moaners that worked 
with a cat’s (not hep) whisker on a piece 
of flint. Haenigsen thought he wanted to 
study engineering, only he also liked to 
draw. An engineer has to know algebra, 
but a cartoonist just has to know figures, 
so Haenigsen went to toil for The New 
York Evening World instead of improving 
his mind at Rutgers University. 

On The World, which was a gazette 
. founded by a smart Joe named Pulitzer, 
Haenigsen started as a copy ambler. But 
at the same time he learned to make an 
extra buck doing a cartoon called “Simeon 
Batts,” which was about a droop who cut 
up his squaw’s aluminum pots and pans to 
make primitive radio sets. It ran in The 
New York Evening Mail, until The Mail 
died in 1924. A guy named .Arthur Krock, 
who now gives with longhair prose in The 
New York Times, hired Haenigsen to ink 
news cartoons for The Evening World. 
These lasted until The World died in 1931. 

Haenigsen beat feet to The New York 
Journal (now Journal-American) , kept in 
the same groove there, and worked on the 
side for Collier’s, decorating the prose of 
such B.J.B. (Before Juke Boxes) ancients 
as Ring Lardner and Stephen Leacock. In 
1939, The Herald Tribune got hep and 
hired him to do a Sunday strip. “Our Bill” 





*“Jive’s Like THat” BEING THE LIFE AND TIMES 
or Our Bu, By Harry Haenigsen. The Procyon 
Press, Inc. $2.50. 
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IN THE TOWN OF JUKE BOX 
JUNCTION, ON THE SHORES OF 
BOOGIE WOOGIE, LIVED THE 
HEP CAT HIYA WATHA WITH 
HIS MOTHER AND HIS FATHER, 
LIVED THE JIVIN’ ALLIGATOR, 
HIYA WATHA “SOLID” JACKSON 
. 
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Haenigsen: Webster’s B.J.B. . 


was inspired by the alligators who used to 
jam Haenigsen’s living room when_ his 
daughter, Jeanne, now married, was a par- 
tridge. “Penny,” the distaff (slick chick to 
you) side of “Our Bill,” followed in 1943 
and went daily in 1945. 

Haenigsen camps out in a seventeen- 
room cabin on 100 acres just outside New 
Hope, Pa. But despite rustic life and his 
age, 45, he manages to stay hep on ac- 
count of the gang from town often drops 
in on him on Sundays. It costs him a pretty 
penny in records, but he’s no square about 
it. He’s got a keen ear for the swing’s Eng- 
lish, even if Webster’s hasn’t. “Dream- 
dust,” “quivver givver,” “roostin’ in the 
coop,” and “twitterpated” are only a few 
expressions he has kept in the’ groove. But 
he doesn’t know everything. For example, 
his wife, Barbara, keeps him sharp on 
pigeon primping, and when he’s strictly 
from hunger he can always ankle. down 
to Alatowana, a jukery a half mile from 
town, and get back on the beam. That’s 
how he picked up “Dig you now and plant 
you later,” which is as good a line as any 
to end this on. 


Kating Vyshinsky’s Words 


Of all the big American dailies, The 
New York Herald Tribune perhaps is the 
kindest to the Russian point of view. In- 
deed, in Moscow last April, Joseph Stalin 
himself conceded about as much. : “An 
outstanding newspaper,” he told his visi- 
tor, Harold E. Stassen, one of The Herald 
Tribune’s fair-haired boys among Repub- 
lican aspirants for President. 

Last week, before the United Nations 
General Assembly, Soviet Foreign Vice 
Minister Andrei Y. Vyshinsky changed 
the boss’s line. In his indictment of the 
American “warmongering” press, Vyshin- 
sky did what only the wildest-eyed Com- 
munist would do. He lumped The Herald 
Tribune with. of all papers, Hearst’s as 
an example of the Soviet-hating-and-bait- 
ing press. 

The Tribune dutifully reported Vyshin- 
sky’s unkind crack but editorially ignored 
it. Not so the isolationist, bear-baiting 
New York Daily News, which chortled: 
“. .. The Herald Tribune has consistently 
leaned over backward” to be fair to Russia, 
“so much so that the paper has occasion- 
ally been called the Republican Daily 
Worker. Well, that’s what you get boys, 
for being too nice to those bolos.” 

Vyshinsky also: ? 
> Accused Army Ordnance of printing an 
article which said the costs, $50,000,000, of 
developing a new toxin “are fully justified” 
because an ounce of the toxin could kill 
180,000,000 people. Army Ordnance’s 
March-April issue did report this develop- 
ment, but nowhere expressed an opinion 
on whether the expense was “justified.” 
> Quoted Harry Kern, Newsweek Foreign 
Editor, to the effect that American gen- 
erals are working up Japanese militarists 
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to war with Russia. Vyshinsky apparently 
based this on a passage in Kern’s story: 
“Many an American general in Japan talks 
of commanding a Japanese army equipped 
and staffed by Americans—a sort of wist- 
ful thinking right now.” 

> Attacked Henry Luce’s Time-Life-For- 
tune empire and the small American Mer- 
cury. Time, Inc., Vyshinsky said, was con- 
trolled by Morgan Bankers. But Vyshinsky 
did not bother to explain how this could 
be if, as he also insisted, Brown Brothers, 
Harriman & Co. had the biggest block of 
stock. Brown Brothers, Harriman and 
some Morgan men do own pieces of Time, 
but ample records proving Luce and Roy 
Larsen as dominant stockholders were 
available to Vyshinsky. As to the charges 
that a Mercury article by Donald B. Rob- 
inson proves that America is on the war- 
path, the Mercury replied: “Mr. Vyshin- 
sky . . . missed the point . . . The clear 
intent . . . was to show that the United 
States is trying [by preparedness] to pre- 
vent another world war.” 


London Sleeper 


On Wednesday last week, Peterborough 
(H.E. Wortham), sprightly and chatty 
columnist of The London Daily Telegraph, 
came up with this tidbit: A New York 
businessman, George Lyon, had decided to 
try the first Pan American sleeper flight 
to London in the hope that the “drone 
of the engines and the flying movement” 
would bring him his first good night’s 
sleep in years. 

The next day, the flying Lyon landed 
in London—and on the front pages of 
Britain’s biggest papers. “He Flies the 
Atlantic to Get Sleep,” headlined the 
London Daily Mail. “I’ve got it [insom- 
nia] licked,” “I slept like a top,” Lyon 
crooned in The London Daily Express and 
other papers. The London Evening Stand- 
ard’s first edition front-paged a two-column 
picture of the sleep-happy Lyon and 
thoughtfully put the extra fare for the 
sleeper, £31 5s ($125), into the headline. 

A little sniffing by London newsmen 
would have disclosed who Lyon is. A 
former city editor of The New York 
World-Telegram, managing editor of PM, 
and wartime deputy director in London 
for the Office of War Information, Lyon 
now is in “business” as public relations 
manager for Pan American’s Atlantic Di- 
vision. But it wasn’t until midafternoon 
Thursday that the British newspapers 
caught on. 

The Standard quickly jerked his picture 
out of late editions and sheepishly noted 
in its “Londoner’s Diary” that his stunt 
“will no doubt benefit” Pan American. 
American newsmen credited Fred Tupper, 
Pan American press agent in London and 
onetime New York World’s Fair “flack” 
man, with a neat assist in taking London’s 
biggest and wisest dailies for the year’s big- 
gest publicity flight. 
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Etonic Clyde Last 


Finest Fit in Footwear 





TONIC QUALITY is News—but only 
to those countless progressive men who are buying their first 
pair. For years the thousands of satisfied Etonic Shoe wearers 
have made Etonic quality a news item to their friends. They 
know its value—in styling—in comfort—in economy. Etonic 


shoes are important news. Try on a pair today. . 
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Mr. Young Goes to Washington 


A short, white-haired railroad executive 
swung around in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission witness chair last week and 
addressed the capacity crowd with sweep- 
ing gestures. He was either a dangerous 
demagogue or a truly great prophet. And 
it was the ICC’s unpleasant duty to de- 
cide which. 

The railroads were in a mess. Costs were 
skyrocketing with every. increase in coal, 
wages, and materials. The non-operating 
railroad brotherhoods had just won a 1544- 
ccnt-an-hour increase—enough to wipe out 
the entire profits of the railroad industry. 
And the big five operating brotherhoods 
had announced plans to ask for a 30-cent- 
an-hour boost plus 44 costly changes in 
working rules. 

To get compensating rate increases from 
the ICC was as slow and laborious as fore- 
ing blood from a turnip. And every rate 
hoost made it tougher to live with those 
cut-throat competitors—the bus lines, truck 
operators, and the up-and-coming airlines. 
The railroads, many telt, were hovering on 
the brink of disaster. 

In face of this threat, the guiding philos- 
ophy of most railroad managements had 
been the conservative one of saving what 
one could from the holocaust. But this 
philosophy had one embittered, cocky, 
vitriolic opponent — Robert R. Young, 
chairman of the prosperous Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway. 

Young appeared before the ICC last 


week to request permission to vote the 6 
per cent stock interest which the C&O 
had acquired in the New York Central. 
The first step, Young explained, would be 
for himself and Robert Bowman, C & O 
president, to serve on the New York Cen- 
tral’s Board of Directors. Later, if things 
worked out well, the two roads might 
merge. 

Free Spending: In face of hard times, 
Young favored, not retrenchment, but 
heavy spending. For the already shaky 
New York Central, Young envisioned revo- 
lutionary improvements in equipment and 
service, and better terminal facilities. In- 
cluded in his plans were new 100 mile-an- 
hour passenger trains whisking people from 
New York to Chicago in en hours, and 
perishable-freight trains which moved at 
passenger-train speed. Only by quick and 
complete modernization he believed, could 
the railroads avert disaster. 

Marriage of the C & O and the Central, 
said Young, was “the most logical rail- 
road consolidation in America.” It would 
give the C & O an assured outlet for its 
heavy coal traffic, providing additional 
business which the Central badly needed. 
And, added Young, it would provide a 
system “which could really give the great 
Pennsylvania system* some real com- 
petition.” 

Opposing Young’s plans, the Virginian 








*Pennsylvania RR., Norfolk & Western, and the 
Wabash. 
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Young would put 100-mile-an-hour trains on the Central 
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Railway, a C & O competitor, complained 
that the merger would cause it to lose busi- 
ness and be squeezed out. It exchanged 
traffic with the New York Central at 
Deepwater, W. Va., and feared this outlet 
would be lost. 

In a surprise move, the Virginian called 
two top New York Central officials who 
testified that the merger would not benefit 
the New York Central as Young had 
claimed. “We would invite the combined 
opposition of all our connecting lines 
south of the Ohio River,” said Jess P. Pat- 
terson, NYC general freight traffic man- 
ager, “and will lose traffic in the net 
result.” 

After hearing pros and cons from other 
miscellaneous objectors and supporters, 
the ICC closed the hearings and gave the 
attorneys until Nov. 10 to file briefs. The 
commission’s crucial decision would prob- 
ably not be ready until December at the 
earliest. 


Significance-— 


Sound or not, Young’s ideas on ultra- 
modernization of the railroads are highly 
popular with the public and with railroad 
stockholders. 

If he gets the New York Central, he will 
have his first chance to carry them out on 
a major passenger-carrying road. And if 
many of them work, he may be able to 
force other roads to follow suit. 

The aspect of Young’s railroad ventures 
most threatening to established railroad 
managements is the fact that they are 
accomplished with a relatively minor stock- 
holding. He controls Chesapeake & Ohio 
through only 6 per cent of its stock and 
confidently expects to control the New 
York Central with a similar small block. 
The secret is his ability to win the ap- 
proval of the great mass of stockholders, 
rather than the voting power of his own 
holdings. And there are few railroads not 
vulnerable to this approach. 

On the other hand, if his policies prove 
wrong, or his calculations are upset by an 
unexpected depression, he may be quickly 
deposed by disaffected stockholders. 


TOOLS: 


Miracles by Machine 


At the National Machine Tool Show in 
Chicago last week a dungareed workman 
slipped a brass bar into a gleaming ma- 
chine. With a whir and a whine the ma- 
chine turned out a nozzle body for a water 
faucet. The time: two seconds, a saving 
of three seconds over the best prewar 
models. 

What would industry do with the three 
seconds saved? Plenty. To industrialists it 
was a startling 60 per cent slash in labor 
costs. And to the beleaguered consumer it 
promised a stream of cheaper products 
from tomorrow’s industrial plants. 

Along the machinery-lined aisles of the 
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SERVICE TO KAISER AND FRAZER OWNERS 
IS ONE OF OUR. RESPONSIBILITIES 




















The K-F Willow Run Service School 
Constantly Graduates 


Henry J. Kaiser and Joseph W. Frazer know 
very well that service is a factory responsi- 
bility. They took early action to make sure 
that every Kaiser or Frazer owner would find 
first class service wherever he might drive. 
One of the finest service schools in the in- 
dustry started at Willow Run the day the first 
cars came off the line! : 


Every week for sixteen months a class of fac- 
tory-trained service men has graduated. And 
every week the school enrolls a new group of 
Kaiser-Frazer distributor and dealer service 
men from all parts of the country. These men 
are expert mechanics. They take the factory 


Factory-Trained Men 


training to familiarize themselves with every 
part and accessory and to learn the most effi- 
cient way to make adjustments and repairs. 


Right now, the tens of thousands of Kaiser and 
Frazer owners have at their service one of the 
four largest dealer organizations in the world. 
And every dealer has a factory-approved serv- 
ice garage, modern equipment, an available 
supply of genuine factory parts, and trained 
mechanics ready to serve you expertly. Visit 
your nearby K-F dealer today. Inspect his 
facilities. He sells 100% postwar motor cars 
and 100% postwar service under our approved 
K-F Golden Rule Service Policy. 


Genuine FACTORY 


SERVICE 


KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION @- WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN 














PRESTIGE 


Because no other radio-phonograph 
so excels in acoustical performance 
and furniture -styling, Magnavox 
leadership is recognized every- 
where. 14 superb models range in 
price from $187 to $750. The Con- 
temporary (illustrated) $285.00. 


thy ential 


a inawox 


hai phaagt ) 


@ Our staff of ex- 
perienced regis- 
tered patent at- 
torneys is avail- 
able to advise 
manufacturers 
concerning pro- 
tection of their 
trade marks. Inquiry is invited. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
Merlin M. Evans, Registered Patent Attorney 

293-K Merlin Bidg. Washington 6, D. C 











does your club 
discuss questions 


like these? 





What's happening insideJapan? 


Is a healthy U.S. trade the basis 
of world prosperity? 


What are the pros and cons of 
national health insurance ? 


What should be done about the 
teacher shortage? 


The 9,000 member clubs of NEWSWEER’s 
Club Bureau who debate these and other 
topics of the day rely on NEWSWEEK’s 
monthly Platferms for essential background 
information and impartial pro and con 
discussion. Write for the Club Bureau bro- 
chure for complete details about timely 
Platform and other free Club Bureau serv- 
ices. 


NEWSWEEK CLUB BUREAU 
152 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N Y. 
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vast former Dodge-Chicago war plant, ab- 
sorbed industrialists watched some 2,000 
similar miracles. Their eyes told them how 
rapidly many of the machine tools back 
home were becoming obsolescent. Execu- 
tives took out pads and pencils and made 
rapid calculations as to how new machin- 
ery might cut their 1948 production costs. 

A Moment Saved: To view the latest 
in industrial ingenuity, some 125,000 
prospective buyers had flocked from all 
over the United States and from such dis- 
tant cities as Calcutta, India, and Vitebsk, 
Russia. They saw machine tools ranging 
from a few ounces in weight to 57-ton 
mammoths that could be moved only 
through special holes broken in the build- 
ing walls. : 

More important than their size, these 
tools were incomparably faster, more pre- 


It had been feared that in expanding to 
meet war demands the machine-tool indus- 
try had produced itself out of the postwar 
market. On top of that, the War Assets 
Administration had handed tool builders 
a staggering jolt by marketing $3,000,000,- 
000 worth of war surplus machinery at cut 
rates. 

Last week it was clear that the machine- 
tool industry, backbone of American in- 
dustry, had ridden out its postwar crisis. 
A survey of 643 major manufacturers re- 
vealed plans to buy 8,669 tools during the 
rest of 1947. Best guess was that the in- 
dustry would sell about $300,000,000 worth 
of tools altogether this year—half again as 
much as in 1939, the peak prewar year. 

And, if some way could be found to get 
around the world dollar shortage, there 
was an insatiable market overseas. 


e 





Faster machines promise lower labor costs, cheaper products 


cise, and more versatile than any ever of- 
fered before. A prewar lathe had taken six 
minutes to turn out a given machine part. 
Now a more efficient automatic device was 
producing the part in 28 seconds. Experts 
foresaw that the improved designs would 
enable manufacturers to step up output 
by from 25 to 100 per cent withoyt in- 
creasing the size of their plants or work- 
ing staffs. 

The buyers were stirred. “These are the 
profit-insuring machines industry has been 
very eager to obtain for a long, long time,” 
said a Boston valve-works manager. “To 
stay in business, manufacturers will have 
to have these new machines,” commented 
a Midwestern mechanical engineer. 

Money Saved: What was important 
to the exhibitors was that American busi- 
ness was actually buying machine tools. 


CREDIT: 


IOU $45,000,000,000 


With the last controls on consumer 
credit about to expire, the Institute of 
Life Insurance last week held up a red 
flag of warning. Americans, it said, were 
going into debt faster than at any time in 
history. In the last eighteen months they 
had piled up new debts of $11,000,000,000. 
On June 30, 1947, total personal debts 
amounted to $45,000,000,000, nearly 
$5,000,000,000 above 1929, the prewar 
peak. ‘ 

Yet even the institute couldn’t get too 
excited about the immediate danger. With 
personal income after taxes running more 
than double the 1929 level, total personal 
debts were still relatively moderate. And 
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by far the greatest bulk of thé increase had 
gone into the solid American custom of 
buying homes. 

Even consumer credit, though rising 
rapidly, was comparatively moderate. The 
total on June 30 was $10,900,000,000, a 
good 10 per cent above the prewar peak of 
1941, but still only 6 per cent of the cur- 
rent rate of disposable consumer incomes. 
In the five prewar years it had averaged 
more than 10 per cent of incomes after 
taxes. 

If prewar experience held good, the 
average consumer still had quite a spend- 
ing spree ahead before the finance com- 
pany would catch up with him. 


FINANCE: 


Canada’s Crisis 


American businessmen shipping goods to 
Canada seemed unaware how close they 
were to losing their best market. Yet last 
week’s foreign-trade report could not be 
denied. Canada’s boom Was living on bor- 
rowed time (see page 47). The best esti- 
mates were that by November the Do- 
minion’s fast-dwindling dollar supplies 
would reach the crisis level. Then how 
would it pay for essential imports from 
the United States of machinery, petro- 
leum, coal, steel, and textiles? 

A dollar loan from the United States 
might postpone the day of reckoning. But 
sooner or later must come stringent belt- 
tightening and radical readjustment of the 
nation’s mines, farms, and factories to the 
changing trade patterns of a dollar-short 
world. 

On the balance, Canada traditionally 
had imported heavily from the United 
States and exported to Britain and Europe. 
When European currencies were easily 
converted into dollars, it had a comfort- 
able export trade balance. Now, with the 
rest of the world unable to pay for Can- 
ada’s goods in dollars, it was fast going 
into the hole. 

In the first seven months of 1947, Can- 
ada had exported $101,300,000 more than 
it had imported. But in its trade’ with the 
United States it had a walloping deficit 
of $572,800,000. At the current rate, the 
drain on Canada’s dollars would amount to 
$900,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 for the full 
year. 

With Finance Minister Douglas Abbott 
attending meetings of the International 
Monetary Fund and World Bank in Lon- 
don, the Canadian Government was close- 
mouthed about its plans for meeting the 
crisis. But the papers were full of specula- 
tion. 

Suggested Panaceas: Devaluation 
of the Canadian dollar to 90 cents was 
considered a definite possibility, although 
denied in Britain by Abbott. Yet most 
agreed that this alone (equivalent to an 
11 per cent rise in prices of United States 
goods) would not be enough to stem the 
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WANT A COMPLETE FACTORY 





Here in the heart of 
industrial America is a 
fully equipped, fully 
manned factory with the 
facilities to turn out 
tools, parts or completed 
products for you... 
without capital invest- 
ment. 
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flood of imports. And a more drastic de- 
valuation would violate Canada’s com- 
mitments under the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 

Strict import controls on American mer- 
chandise, and a sizable loan from Wall 
Street or the United States Treasury, 
seemed probable recourses. Yet even these 
promised no real solution. The great bulk 
of Canada’s imports from the United 
States were not luxuries but fuel, raw ma- 
terials, and machinery essential to the op- 
eration of its industries. And a loan would 
be only a temporary stopgap, affording a 
little more time in which to tackle the basic 
problem 


Significance -- 


The stake of United States businessmen 
in Canada’s dilemma is sizable. Last year 
the Dominion was a market for $2,000,- 
000,000 of American merchandise. 

The eventual outcome of the crisis may 
be a much closer alignment of Canada’s 
economy with that of the United States. 
Some Canadian papers are already talking 
of “economic union.” 

British Foreign Minister Bevin’s plea for 
a customs union of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations leaves most Canadians 
cold, To throw in their lot with the rest 
of the British Empire means sharing the 
others’ poverty. If Canada is to avoid a 
sharp drop in its living standards it must 
continue *o have United States exports 
in substantial volume. And to find the dol- 
lars to pay for them it must increase its 
exports to this country. 

Canadians believe this will require dras- 
tic changes in United States’ tariff bar- 
riers. “We can only sell more in the United 
States,” said The Toronto Financial Post, 
“provided the United States adjusts its 
tariffs to let in more of our goods . . . For 
tomorrow, we've got to get some very fast 
and decisive action to tide us over the im- 
mediate predicament and some blunt talk 
to Washington about her northern neigh- 
bor’s—and best customer’s—dire needs. 


Nothing less will prevent disaster of a 
painful and eruptive kind.” 


AUTOS: 


Toulmin vs. Tucker 


When Col. Harry A. Toulmin Jr. was 
named chairman of the board of the 
Tucker Corp. last April, industry’s esti- 
mate of the would-be automaking firm 
rose several notches. Toulmin was widely 
known as a patent attorney and en- 
gineering executive. He had just turned 
in an impressive wartime job as_ the 
United States Army’s assistant transpor- 
tation chief. 

Last week, Toulmin announced he had 
had enough of Tucker and his business. 
From his Dayton, Ohio, law office, the 
56-year-old businessman notified the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission of his 





resignation. In the letter, he stated his 
grievance: 

“Preston Tucker would not agree to my 
... demand . . . that any money raised 
from the public should be spent and ad- 
ministered under the strictest regulations 
and controls normal to legitimate busi- 
ness.” 

The next day in Chicago, Toulmin told’ 
newsmen he also questioned such Tucker 
practices as exhibiting his first automobile 
as a finished product when it still needed 
much engineering. It doesn’t actually run, 
said Toulmin, it just “goes chug-chug . . . 
I don’t know if it can back up.” Asked 


if he thought the Tucker car would ap- 
pear on schedule next winter and at the 
$1,800 advertised, Toulmin said emphati- 
cally “No!” 

For all this, Tucker had ready answers: 
(1) He had already asked Toulmin to 


resion at the time of the latter’s an- 





Toulmin: “I quit,” “You're fired” 


nouncement. (2) As to the ethics of his 
expenditure of funds, he had spent “not 
a dime” yet of the $15,000,000 proceeds 
of the company’s recent stock sale. 

As for the promised "48 automobile, 
Tucker acknowledged that his exhibition 
car was still something short of perfec- 
tion, but claimed he had developed a 
“very good” reverse mechanism. He ad- 
mitted that the 1,000-car daily produc- 
tion rate which he had predicted for next 
March would more likely come next July. 


MARKETS: 


On the Margin 


In Chicago last Thursday, one flight 
above the grain-pit floor, seventeen of the 
nineteen directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade sat down in their pigskin swivel 
chairs around a T-shaped table and con- 
sidered a telegram. It was from J. M. Mehl, 
administrator of the Commodity Exchange 
Authority, the Federal watchdog over com- 
modity markets. 

The grain exchanges’ small margihs, said 
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What do you need — 
to go into business 


—and stay in? 





1. The first thing you need when you go 
into business for yourself is an idea, or a 
service, or a product—something to sell, in 
other words. The better that “something” 
is, the better your chances of getting enough 
customers—and of keeping them satisfied. 





4. Now comes good management. 
Maybe yours is the kind of business you 
can run all by yourself. If not, you'll have 
to hire a capable manager. If you fail here, 
competition will soon force you out of busi- 
ness. Then you and your backers will lose 

_ their money and you and your employees 
will be out of jobs! 






i} 


2. Next you need money enough to get 
started and to keep going until income 
catches up with outgo. Maybe you use your 
Own savings—or maybe you borrow from 
a bank—or from other people who have 
enough confidence in your proposition to 
risk their savings. 

















3. Then, of course, you need loyal em- 
ployees who know their jobs, and a place 
in which to do business. And this will have 
to be equipped with supplies, or materials, 
or machinery—the “tools” with which to 
work. 





5. And almost from the day you start, 
you'll need to do enough business to meet 
your payroll, your rent, your taxes and all 
your other expenses. And these charges must 
be paid before there’ll be anything left for 
you or your backers. 


6. Finally you need to make a fair profit 
—not just because you want one, but be- 
cause that’s the only way you can stay in 
business. Profits are the very mainspring of 
American industry. And they pay for the 
expansion and improvements that bring 
more products, more jobs, lower prices and 
greater security for all. 





_ = \ Seana OF Diihedistats 


Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 


Write for your free copy of “Who Profits from Profits?” Address: NAM, 14 W. 49th St., N.Y. 20, N.Y. 





Most Americans say they think 10 to 15 
cents out of each dollar of sales would be 
a fair profit for business to make. As a 
matter of fact, industry averages less than 
half that much! 
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Mehl, had induced an increasing number 
of so-called “shoe clerks” or small specula- 
tors to try for a killing in the nation’s 
grain markets. There was grave danger of 
a “boom-or-bust” situation. Would the 
Chicago Board of Trade, together with the 
Kansas City and Minneapolis grain ex- 
changes, therefore please require traders to 
put up 331% per cent cash (instead of the 
present 17 per cent) for each bushel of 
grain bought for future delivery? 

The seventeen directors looked thought- 
fully at the English chestnut paneling in 
their elegant board room, talked a while, 
and made their decision. It was to pass the 
buck: Would the CEA and the Secretary 
of Agriculture please confer with Board 
of Trade officials in Washington on the 
whole problem of margins? 

Then Board of Trade President J. O. 
McClintock called in the press and ex- 
plained the board’s viewpoint: 
> It is not the function of a public market 
place, such as the Chicago Board of Trade, 
to use margins for controlling prices. Mar- 
gins should be set solely to insure that 
contractual agreements would be fulfilled. 
PA nationally publicized CEA statement 
that 90 per cent of the futures deals were 
speculative was misleading. Speculative 
buying exceeded speculative selling by only 
6 per cent—hence speculative forces were 
relatively balanced and canceled each 
other out. 
> The Government itself is largely to blame 
for grain price rises. Instead of buying only 
in slow markets, at buys when it pleases, 
with no regard to the supply available and 
the price being asked. 

Most grain traders seemed to agree that 
if margins were hiked, prices might drop 
temporarily as some of the shoestring 
speculators were forced out. But with grain 





Lively Business: Mrs. Ethel Ferguson, director of 
the Ceramic Study Center, Philadelphia, Pa., meas- 
ures a plaster skull before firing. Her products are 
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scarce and demand heavy, prices would 
soon go up again. 

As the week ended, CEA Chief Mehi 
and Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
hadn’t yet replied officially to the Board of 
Trade’s invitation to a margins conference. 
That the requested meeting would be held 
was certain, however, though it was unde- 
cided whether Anderson could make it. 

But Agriculture officials were frankly 
annoyed at the thought of more palaver. 
“I want to see some real cushions under 
the market when and if it starts down,” 
said Mehl, “so that it just doesn’t fall out 
of bed. I want to see higher margins.” 

From another end of Washington came 
a significant echo. Rep. Clifford Hope of 
Kansas, Republican farm expert and ordi- 
narily an opponent of Federal controls, 
warned the exchanges that unless they ap- 
plied the brakes themselves, Congress 
might have to do the job for them. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Nails: To make it easier to apply 
nail polish, the G-M Specialties Co. -of 
New York has developed a palette-shaped 
plastic hand grip. It has a thumb hole 
and grooves for the fingers so that the 
five nails remain steady and can_ be 
painted without smearing. 

For Health: The Telecoin Corp. of 
New York has developed a vending ma- 
chine that will dispense six types of 
chilled fruit or vegetable juices in cans. 
A knife operated by a foot .pedal makes 
a hole large enough to insert a straw. 

For Doors: A keyless door lock is be- 
ing made by the Security Lock Corp. of 
Walden, N.Y. A combination lock oper- 


ated by four pushbuttons, it is claimed to 
give greater security than conventional 
types. 

For Houses: A _ prefabricated fuel 
chimney which can be installed in a com- 
pleted house, and costs half as much as 
a brick chimney, is reported by the Van- 
Packer Corp. of Chicago. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Trains: The E. H. Harriman Memorial 
Gold Medal was presented last week to the 
Union Pacific Railroad, for the best safety 
record last year among the larger rail- 
roads. It was the eleventh time the Union 
Pacific road had received the award since 
1924. 

Cars: The Hudson Motor Car Co. shut 
down its assembly line to complete a $16,- 
000,000 model change-over. The new auto, 
only 5 feet high, will have the lowest center 
of gravity of any American-made car. The 
six-cylinder engine will develop more than 
120 horsepower. 

Labor: At the request of the AFL and 
CIO, the National Labor Relations Board 
extended until Oct. 31 the deadline to file 
non-Communist affidavits. If the deadline 
is not met, cases pending before the board 
will be thrown out. The postponement will 
give the parent unions an opportunity to 
consider the question of filing at their 
conventions next month. 


Planes: United States airlines now 


have 913 planes in operation on scheduled 
domestic and foreign routes, twice as many 
as on V-J Day, according to the Air Trans- 
port Association. The total is expected to 
exceed 1,000 by the year’s end, since 527 
planes are now on order. 





International Photos 


exact duplicates of human skulls and are in big de- 
mand among students at medical and art schools. 
Skulls are short because of an increase in students. 
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“Top Performa nce, 


Put in the star performer, for top motor performance! 
Keep your motor Havoline clean ... “take - the carbon } ..eCLEANS as 
and gummy sludge that throw pocketbooks for a loss. 4 it lubricates 
You gain gas-miles, power, economy. No need for sub- 

stitutes — this modern motor oil is All-American, at HAVOLIN 


Texaco Dealers everywhere. MOTOR Oi 


MEEPS YOUR EWCINE Cit 





THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Tune in: TEXACO STAR THEATER presents the TONY MARTIN show every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station. 











"Pop played dumb 
about the new Ford I” 
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/ When I think of it | get simply fu- 
rious! | mean | really do! Terry, he’s my 
“brain” brother, and | went all over town 
studying the new cars—really studying 
them! It was practically research! 


4 And we told Dad that Ford was 
the only car in the low-price field to 
offer a choice of two great engines— 
the 100 horsepower V-8 and the bril- 
liant new Six. We told him both had 
4-ring aluminum pistons and balanced 
carburetion to save on gas and oil. 


3 We didn’t forget the brakes either. 
We told all about Ford having the biggest 
in the low-price class—that they were hy- 
draulic and self-centering. (Terry bore down 
hard there—I was proud of him!) 


“ Well, while all this was going 
on, Pop just smiled and we didn’t 
think we were making any progress at 
all so Terry talked about the “‘Life- 
guard” body—how it was made of 
extra-heavy gauge steel and how the 
paint was baked-on to stay. Then do 
you know what happened? Pop 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe and 
said, ‘Are you kids finished?’ 
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“| guess so,”’ said Terry, “only gee whizz, 
gosh—if you’d only drive a Ford yourself you’d see 
what | mean.” 


“Lhave,” said Pop, “As a matter of fact my order 


, zin your future 


came through today—a convertible coupe—and it’s e : 
going to be delivered tonight !’’ Can you imagine that? 
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The Profiteer Hunt Is On | 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE basic causes for high prices in 

this country have been frequently 
rehearsed in this column. The volume of 
money and bank deposits competing 
for goods is now more than three times 
as great as in 1939. This has been re- 
flected in money incomes. Total pay to 
employes increased from $47,800,000,000 
in 1939 to an annual rate of 
$125,300,000,000 in the first 
half of this year. Expendi- 
tures on personal consump- 
tion of all classes increased 
from $67,500,000,000 in 1939 
to a rate of $158,000,000,000 
this year. Inevitably this has 
been reflected in an increased 
demand for food. In spite of 
the price rise, the per capita 
consumption of meat in this 
country, which was 132 pounds in 1939, 
is now running at an annual rate of 
about 155 pounds. 

On top of this basic increase in do- 
mestic monetary purchasing power have 
been the shortages in Europe. European 
demand has been greatly increased by 
American Government aid which. has 
supplied Europe with additional dollar 
purchasing power to compete for our 
goods. This has drained away part of 
those goods, particularly foodstuffs, and 
so raised prices further. 


HESE, and prospective new loans tiii- 
4. der the Marshall plan, have been the 
real major causes of the price rise. But 
politicians and professional business- 
baiters are ignoring them in a shrill 
hunt for personal scapegoats. First come 
“the speculators.” The drive against 
speculation is reflected in the demand of 
the Federal government that the na- 
tion’s principal grain exchanges double 
-their margin requirements. This strikes 
merely at a symptom. Speculation is an 
inherent part of the process of produc- 
tion. Whether a prospector is sinking an 
oil well, or a department-store buyer is 
guessing what women’s skirt lengths 
will be a few months from now, or a 
miller has contracted for wheat, there 
is a speculative risk involved. Someone 
has to assume it. In the grain, cotton, 
and other markets there has grown up 
a class of professional speculators will- 
ing and eager to assume these risks, so 
that processors are relieved of them. 
The speculator can make money only 
if he guesses right on future prices. If 





he guesses wrong he loses. He is popu- 
larly supposed to be wicked when he 
buys grain and holds it off the market 
in the hope of higher prices. But if his 
judgment is right, he performs a public 
service: he conserves supplies to sell at 
a time of greater scarcity than when he 
bought. To the extent that the specula- 
tor is right he stabilizes prices. 

Another set of scapegoats 
now being hunted out by the 
politicians are the “profit- 
eers.” This is reflected in the 
drive of the Department of 
Justice against those peren- 
nial scapegoats, the meat 
packers. Now it happens, if 
facts matter, that the profit 
margin on sales of seventeen 
principal companies in the 
meat-packing industry in 1946 was only 
1.7 per cent, compared with an average 
of 6 per cent for industrial companies 
in general. The “profiteering” drive has 
turned as well against retail butchers 
and grocers. Yet even if we assume for 
the sake of argument that nearly every- 
body in the business of supplying the 
world with food is greedy for profits, 
the assumption does not tell us why 
such greedy people were not charging 
just as high prices nine months ago or 
nine years ago. 

The rise in prices has been followed 
by the inevitable demands from the 
uninformed for a return to price-fixing. 
The reimposition of price-fixing in the 


United States would be particularly - 


ironic. European price-fixing has been 
one of the major causes of the shortages 
in Europe. 


HE rest of the world has turned 

to the one great remaining free- 
enterprise country to make up the 
scarcities that its socialism and “plan- 
ning” have brought about. This has 
naturally sent prices here soaring. If 
now we too reduce prices by decree, we 
in turn will reduce or remove the in- 
centives to produce. 

The one thing that government in- 
terventionists cannot learn is that wher- 
ever exceptional shortages exist we need 
exceptional profits to give exceptional 
incentives to production. The chief ef- 
fect of the mania for government med- 
dling all over the world has been to pre- 
vent free markets from balancing and 
increasing production. 
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Keller Nut Setter with 
air suction pick-up. Picks 
up nuts for machine 
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This new and elegant estabiis! 
on School street, is now coaghie’ and will be 
= guests on MONDAY, Oct. 8th. 
't will be conducted on the European p Laem | 
Chambers and Parlors for the accommodation of abou 
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The first PARKER HOUSE 


advertisement—October, 1856. 


Ever hear of a hotel 
thats years young 7 


That's us — Boston’s famous 
Parker House, with nearly a 
century of experience and _ tra- 
dition behind it. This enviable 
background combined with our 
| completely modern building 

equipped with every up-to-date 
hotel facility, serves to enhance 
the hospitality and comforts we 
provide today’s guests. See for 
yourself, but be sure to make 
advance. reservations. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 














Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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OU can have it with “Eveready” 
“Mini-Max” hearing-aid bat- 
teries — better hearing 1-o-n-g-e-r 
plus more full-volume operation. 
That’s because they’re full of 
energy-producing material —there’s 
no dead space filled with inert tar 
or paper packing! 

WAR SECRET! This rugged, effi- 
cient construction made possible the 
proximity fuse—No. 2 in war- 
time importance. 

The most compact... the 
most economical, “Eveready” 
batteries are sold by hearing- 
aid dealers everywhere. Get 
them for better hearing! 


EVEREADY 


TRADE-MARKS 


MINI-MAX 
HEARING-AID BATTERIES 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 








“Progress Toward 
Better Hearing.” 
Write Dept. N-33 
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Salvation for Straphangers 


In Chicago subways, in the Hudson 
tubes of New York, in Vancouver street- 
cars, in mining camps within 50 miles of 
the Arctic Circle, on a billboard near a 
New Jersey beach, posters are advertising 
a different kind of product. The words are 
the simple phrases of the Bible. The spon- 
sors, Best Seller Publicity, aren’t selling 
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——— 
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had already written an authoritative book 
on Johann Sebastian Bach and was a lead- 
ing interpreter of Bach’s organ works. His 
lectures at Strasbourg University included 
brilliant and unorthodox interpretations of 
the character of Jesus, delivered with cold 
rationalism. The mission society turned 
down Schweitzer for his unorthodoxy. 
Nothing daunted, he whizzed through a 
medical course in three years, raised money 
by his own concerts, and in 1913 went to 





Poster preaching: Bible messages for 37 countries in eight languages 


anything but trust in God and faith in 
Jesus Christ. 

This unusual organization ‘started in 
Chicago one cold December night in 1937. 
A young Baptist girl named Jo Peterson 
was invited to dine with a dozen promi- 
nent women as guest of Mrs. Philip D. 
Armour, wife of a member of the meat- 
packing family. After dinner, Miss Peter- 
son unfolded her plan of car cards to 
take the gospel to those who do not go to 
church. The women were impressed, and 
decided to form Best Seller Publicity. 
Shortly afterward, BSP put posters in 
Chicago streetcars with these words from 
Matthew, 11:28: “Come unto me, all ve 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” 

The idea of salvation for straphangers 
quickly traveled to other cities. New pos- 
ters with quotes from Paul, the Psalms, 
and other well-loved passages were made. 
A washerwoman donated some of her sav- 
ings to help the work. A private in the 
South Pacific sold some blood to send mon- 
ey. A corporal saw a placard in a camp 
overseas and started a campaign in India. 

Now Miss Peterson supervises the dis- 
tribution in eight languages and 37 coun- 
tries of 40,000 car cards, billboard posters, 
and small memory cards each month. 
Plans are being made for a_ volunteer 
worker to bring poster preaching into 
Germany. And by last week, cards were 
réady for shipment to Japan. They bore 
the same message from Matthew that 
first went up in Chicago ten years ago 
—but in Japanese. 


A Doctor and Theology 


In 1905, a young musician, professor, 
and theologian closed his books and his 
music in Strasbourg, and asked an inter- 
denominational missionary society to send 
him to Africa. At 30, Albert Schweitzer 


French Equatorial Africa to heal black 
bodies, souls, and minds. 

Almost continuously since then—except 
when war or lack of money drove him back 
to Europe—Dr. Schweitzer has labored as 
a missionary doctor at Lambaréné; setting 
up a hospital which now has four doctors, 
seven nurses, and a score of native helpers 
to help with the 200 to 400 patients always 
there. At “the same time “Le Grand Doc- 
teur,” as his staff calls him, has been writ- 
ing volumes of theology and philosophy in 
his native German and still snatches every 
spare moment to try to finish the third 
volume of his “The Philosophy of Civili- 
zation.” 

The works of the big, walrus-mustached 
doctor are little known in this country. 
Some have never been translated into Eng- 
lish. In its current issue, however, The 
Christian Register, Unitarian monthly, de- 
voted most of the magazine to Dr. Schweit- 
zer and his work. The journal announced 
that the Beacon Press has undertaken an 
extensive publishing campaign of his books. 
“Albert Schweitzer: An Anthology,” edited 
by Charles R. Joy, will appear in late 
November. The first English translation 
of Dr. Schweitzer’s “Psychiatrical Study of 
Jesus” will follow shortly. 


Voice of the Jesuits 


If you will observe our cover, you will see 
that the issue of Sept. 18, 1947, is our two- 
thousandth . . . We have put down 54,000,000 
words on paper during the 38 years of Amer- 
ica’s existence. The reader can attach to this 
interesting item whatever importance he wishes. 
It simply emphasizes the weakness of lan- 


For its more than 30,000 readers the 
“words on paper” emphasized the great 
growth of America—oldest Catholic week- 
ly in this country. In 38 years, this Jesuit 
magazine has expanded from a more or 
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INSURANCE IS ALMOST AS 
PERSONAL AS DOCTORIN’ 


hy cen herold 


There are two times when I want my 
insurance agent nearby and neighbor- 


ly— 


1—when I buy my insurance and 
need somebody smart who can 
size up my situation, and pre- 
scribe tailor-made insurance to 
fit my needs pertectly; 
. 
2g—when I have a claim—am in 


trouble—and need a friend to 
help me out. : 


Insurance of all kinds has improved 
so much in recent years that it takes an 
expert to keep up with it. 

Insurance of today can be fitted to 
individual needs, better than ever be- 
fore. A good local insurance agent or 
broker can suggest the right insurance 
just as a good doctor can diagnose your 


case and write the right prescription 
for what ails you. 


The local insurance man can_per- 
haps suggest combination policies that 
will cover vou like a tent, safeguard 
you scientifically, and still save you 
money on premiums. 


I'm talking of fire insurance, of acci- 
dent insurance, liability insurance, 
theft insurance and all other kinds of 
insurance protection. 


WHY | PREFER AMERICA FORE 

I prefer an America Fore agent be- 
cause he represents a big, strong group 
of big. strong companies wha, together, . 
write practically all kinds of insurance 
except life. 


And another reason I'll take him is 
that America Fore has thousands of 
agents all over America—to any one of 
whom you can appeal wherever you 
have trouble and need insurance help. 
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including positive-acting, non-slip multiple disc clutch and detachable 
air cleaner, all of which combine to assure peak performance, long life, 
economy and safety. 


The Disston Chain Saw is a product of Disston saw-making skill and 


dependability . . . and is a typical example of the economy of Disston 
quality. 


PNEUMATIC 
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A powerful, strongly built, light weight, air-driven saw that speeds up 
production and lowers cutting costs. Requires no previous experience, 
and can even be operated under water. Cuts from all angles. 


Equipped with heavy-duty vane type motor. Requires little maintenance 
as saw is built for long, economical service. 
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less localized report on New York to one 
of the most cosmopolitan Catholic or- 
gans, with excellent foreign coverage of 
its own and firmly expressed views on 
national issues. 

America is the official spokesman fof 
the Jesuit order in this country. An 
eight-man board consisting of the heads 
of the Jesuit provinces approves its gen- 
eral policies, but individual interpreta- 
tions are up to the Rev. John LaFarge, 
S.J. Since he became editor-in-chief in 
1944, the stoop-shouldered bespectacled 
priest has preserved two basic tenets of 
the magazine. One, he says, is that Amer- 
ica shall be “a moral, religious comment 
on the news.” The other is that although 
it has seven Jesuit writers, about 60 per- 
cent of its articles must be by laymen. 

To these practices, Father LaFarge has 
added a whole new phase in America’s 
development. Under his expert hand, the 
weekly has turned more and more to 
social and economic issues, a knotty prob- 
lem in modern American Catholicism. 
The 67-year-old priest is a champion of 
fair employment practices, the farmer, 
and equal rights for Negroes (he brought 
to America as theater critic Theophilus 
Lewis, a Negro). 

As he told Newsweek last week, “the 
social and economic field is now the 
battleground for the spiritual forces of our 
time. Man’s salvation is worked out 
through a family, with both spiritual and 
material problems. He cannot work out 
his spiritual life without material advan- 
tages. But neither can a man be sanctified 
by housing. However,” adds Father La- 
Farge, “if a veteran can’t find a home, or 
if people are kept from a job by race, col-° 
or, or creed discrimination, they just can’t 
function spiritually.” 


Equality Before God 


Less than a year after he was installed 
as Roman Catholic Archbishop of St. Louis, 
the Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter last week 
was in a bitter fight with some 700 of his 
parishioners. Because of overcrowding in 
Negro parochial schools, Archbishop Ritter 
had decreed at the beginning of the school 
term that Negroes be admitted to white 
parochial schools. Angry white parents 
formed a committee which met Sept. 14 
and prepared to seek an injunction barring 
the Negroes’ admission. 

Archbishop Ritter quickly quashed the 
plan. In a letter read at all St. Louis masses 
Sunday, Sept. 21, the archbishop warned 
that if objecting parents started legal ac- 
tion, they faced excommunication from the 
church. He reminded them of “the equal- 
ity of every soul before Almighty God,” 
and demanded “obedience to ecclesiastical 
authority.” The committee immediately 
canceled legal plans, but this week prec- 
pared an appeal to the Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States, the Most Rev. 
Amleto Cicognani. 


o Newsweek, September 29, 1947 
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Son: I can’t wear this, Dad ... it’s too big! 





Dad: Hold your horses, youngster; I don’t mean now, 
but as soon as you can fill it properly. : 


Son: What’s it for? 


Dad: Well, usually if you have worn one you make 
more money and enjoy life better when you’re 
older. That’s what you wear when you are 
graduated from college. 


Son: Golly! When am I going to get mine? 


Dad: Can’t tell exactly; but one thing is certain... 
you’re going to have your chance to go through 
college. I took out a Penn Mutual policy today to 
cover your college education, and when you’re 18 
the insurance company will provide the money 
needed until you get your diploma. It’s part of 
my Independence Plan . . . and believe me, Son, 
most people need an Independence Plan to make 
sure of things they want in life. 









Son: Gee, Dad, then I'll be able to play football, too! 


Ask a Penn Mutual underwriter to show you how 
educational life insurance can be a part of your own 
Independence Plan. Such a plan will provide security 
for your family and future financial independence for 
your wife and you. Backed by Penn Mutual’s 100 years 
of experience, the Penn Mutual underwriter is well 
qualified to show you how to arrange your life insur- 
ance to fit your present income and future needs. 





THE PEN N MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





PLAN YOUR INDEPENDENCE WITH THE EXPERT GUIDANCE OF A PENN MUTUAL UNDERWRITER 
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ness advise us that this will be the 
busiest, richest, and perhaps the best- 
played college football season of all time. 
Football is not a subject that will lie still 
on a couch, under dim lights, long enough 
to be properly analyzed. The best diag- 
nosticians, like Francis Wal- 
lace, the pigskin previewer, 
find it necessary to rush out 
f the office and follow the 
patient down the street, twist- 
ing and turning and taking 
notes on the run, to learn what 
the fellow is up to. 

They conclude that this will 
he a rich season, because the 
public had never been daffier 
for football. They conclude it 
will be busy, because every 
new college taking form at a crossroads 
these days installs a football team be- 
fore it installs central heating. They con- 
clude it will be supremely well played, 
because all the great stars who were 
bunched and frozen in service during the 
war have now had a year to shake the 
knots out of their legs and learn the 
new tricks and rules and formations. 

The war, of course, is responsible in 
more ways than one for the critical foot- 
ball frenzy of 1947. It accounts not only 
for the brave supply of playing talent, 
but for the public craving to “settle 
down” and watch games. Also, in spite 
of the price of butter and eggs, it has 
left quite a lot of money, in quite a num- 
ber of hands. 

The soothsayers like Mr. Wallace will 
pick your all-American team for you in 
September. In fact, Mr. Wallace—a man 
who is gradually making it unnecessary 
to play out the season at all—picks three 
all-America teams and studies the do- 
mestic and in-law troubles of 47 back- 
field men. This department will concen- 
trate for the moment on another phase of 
the football panorama. As far as guess- 
ing goes, we do it on a week-to-week 
basis, through the medium of Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast, the despair 
and bewilderment of the day, considered 
by science to be a valuable intellectual 
link between mankind and the great apes. 


“sae of the Great Autumn Mad- 


OOTBALL guessing and picking by out- 
Spero is nervous work but not mortal- 
ly dangerous. A sports writer is seldom 
ridden on a rail or hung up in a tree. 
For football coaches, the job is something 
else again. 

The wild, rich football season of 1947 
is a life-and-death matter for coaches. 
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Wizards of the 1947 Gridiron—the Coaches and Their Men 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The coaches will stand or fall by the 
luck of the scramble for star players. Full 
on their own teeth, they will take the un- 
expected blows that will come, week 
after week, from underdog teams that 
are loaded and “up” for a given occasion. 
They will wreck thousands of yards of 
linen or cheesecloth table cov- 
ers with their desperate cia- 
grams, and they will live im 
constant fear of being asked to 
pack their luggage and move 
to some other state, the far: 
ther away the better, 

From existing for so many 
years on his wits, hunted and 
chevied like a fox, the success- 
ful football coach has acquired 
special instincts and a special 
cunning. Among the _ best 
coaches this cunning approaches wiz- 
ardry, so that some coaches are known, 
and licensed, as wizards. Of the 200 mas- 
terminds practicing at major football 
colleges this year, some dozen or so, 
young and old, stand out—not necessari- 
ly because their teams will be the big 
winners of the season, but because they 
have shown the special instinct for sur- 
vival. Let us call the roll briefly: 

Lou Little, Columbia—The most 
dapper, photogenic, dramatic, and—near- 
ly—the most durable of the species. Sit- 
ting under the eyes of the big, loud sports 
press of New York, Little has had to 
have something extra to keep going, and 
when he has needed it most he has had 
it, as in his only Rose Bowl game, when 
his team won at great odds from Stan- 
ford with a simple, timely play that came 
to have a mystic fame under the name 
of KF-79. Normally Little gravels his 
own toboggan slide with sad public fore- 
bodings. He has always been a pre-season 
weeper, of the Gloomy Gil Dobie school. 
This year, strangely, he is cheerful; ad- 
mits he has good backs, says he may 
go somewhere. 

Frank Leahy, Notre Dame—Success- 
ful leader of the nation’s most successful 
football teams. The time may never 
come when Notre Dame will have a bad 
year again, but if it does, Leahy will be 
prepared. He far excels Lou Little in 
melancholy. He is truly sad, with an 
added quality which Dickens called 
umbleness. Leahy this year has his usual 
sad and ‘umble expression, an unctuous 
fear for the fate of his boys, and the best 
football team ever assembled, by all ac- 
counts but his own. Last week, with a 
straight face and a couple of tears at the 
top of it, he said he expected to be 


beaten by the denatured Army team. 
Everyone who heard him was sorry for 
him, without believing a word of it. 
Fritz Crisler, Michigan—Cold and 
autocratic, the business genius of the 
coaching dodge. There was a time at 
Michigan when the coach of record, 
Harry Kipke, was coach when Michigan 
lost, and his boss, Fielding Yost, the 
coach emeritus, was coach when Michi- 
gan Won, Crisler is his own boss and an- 
swers to no one but Crisler, His team will 
need no apology’ this vear, It seldom does, 


Dick Harlow, Harvard—Freely  ac- 
knowledged by his brother coaches to 
own the most distinguished brain in the 


game. At Harvard, Harlow rarely has the 
material to match his brain, but his de- 





Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 


for NEWSWEEK 

WEEK END SEPT. 27 
Navy over California 
Texas over Oregon 
Northwestern over Vanderbilt 
S.M.U. over Santa Clara 
Minnesota over Washington 
Army over Villanova 
Holy Cross over Dartmouth 
Columbia over Rutgers 
Yale over King’s Point* 
Harvard over Western Maryland 
Alabama over Tulane 
Duke over North Carolina State 
Tennessee over Georgia Tech** 
Mississippi over Florida 
Louisiana State over Rice 
Michigan over Michigan State 
Illinois over Pittsburgh 
Wisconsin over Purdue 
Indiana over Nebraska 
Ohio State over Missouri 
Arkansas over North Texas 
Texas Tech over Texas A. & M. 
Oregon State over Utah 
Stanford over Idaho 
US.C. over Washington State 


*Weekly bombshell 
**Underdog special 











portment and scholarly manner have al- 
ways been up to local standards, so far. 
To ease his grief in the off seasons, Har- 
low plunders the nests of birds for rare 
eggs, sometimes assisted by a couple of 
guards or a tackle. He has one of the 
best brains in odlogy as well as in football. 

Carl Snavely, North Carolina— 
While at Cornell, Snavely was once ac- 
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Leahy and Crisler 
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Snavely and Neely 


cused by a rival coach of signaling to his 
players from the sideline. This depart- 
ment studied the case and found that 
whenever the coach wiped his brow with 
a handkerchief, one of his backs fumbled. 
It was probably not a signal. Snavely is 
a cool, steady operator, now back in his 
old territory. The dope says that if he 
signals to the North Carolina team this 
year, it will be to ask them to hold down 
the score. 

Harry Stuhldreher, Wisconsin—A 
genial, salesmanlike sort of coach, who 
sends Wisconsin cheeses to clients at 
Christmas time and is the only Horse- 
man of Notre Dame who still survives in 
the college coaching field. 

Don Faurot, Missouri—Win or lose. 
a practicing genius. Faurot’s version of 
the T formation is said to have been 


adapted or borrowed direct by more col- 


leges than any single new system now 
in use. 

Wallace Wade, Duke—The great 
master of defensive football and the lead- 
ing college specialist in punting. In good 
years and bad, Wade’s teams are hard 
to score on. 

Lon Stiner, Oregon State—The curly 
wolf of Coast football. In the Pacific 
Coast Conference, a league of long shots, 
Stiner’s long shots are most feared. There 
is a rumor that he may upset his way 
right to the top this season, as he did in 
1941. 

Jess Neely, Rice—A master of sur- 
vival, coach of a chronic dark-horse team 
which broke loose last vear and is apt to 
do so again this year. 

Bob Neyland, Tennessee—One of the 
last exponents of straight power football. 
As a colonel, he smashed his _ backs 
through tackle with great success. Hav- 








ing reached the rank of general since 
then, he will probably resume smashing, 
and winning, in 1947. 

Ray Eliot, Illinois—Football’s orphan 
Annie coach. Before, during, and after 
his victory in the Rose Bowl last New 
Year’s Day, students of the game de- 
nounced Eliot’s tactics. It is said that 
nobody loves him even now, but Eliot ap- 
pears to have the true fox instinct for 
keeping ahead of the hounds. 

Ike Armstrong, Utah—The coach 
Who licked the wartime manpower prob- 
lem by basing his first team on the eleven 


men on his squad who shaved. 
Ed McKeever, San .Francisco—A 
good coach, and also a splendid specimen 


of the peripatetic Notre Dame master: 
md. Players who have been at Notre 


Dame do not aim to be President or head 
of a toothpaste company. They aim to be 
coaches. A coach from Notre Dame is 
second in the coaching caste system only 
to the Notre Dame Four Horsemen 
coach, a species of which Harry Stuhl- 
dreher is the sole survivor in college 
circles, as mentioned above. The Four 
Horsemen recently organized a dinner for 
Grantland Rice, in acknowledgement of 
the fact that he created their caste by 
creating their nickname. Though he is 
not a Horseman, McKeever has coached 
at the mother temple in South Bend, 
which gives him a special rank in life, 
and has moved of his free will through 
Cornell to San Francisco, where he should 
do some good. 

Football genius also blooms fiercely in 
Dr. Eddie Anderson, Iowa; Red Blaik, 
Army (said to be starting his last year 
as a coach before moving up in the 
athletic department) ; Howie Odell, Yale: 
Bernie Moore, Louisiana State; Lynn 
Waldorf, California: Bernie Bierman. 
Minnesota; Wallace Butts, Georgia, and 
a few other licensed wizards. This is go- 
ing to be one of the coldest autumns for 
wizards in history, but the chances are 
that all we have named will cling to the 
bush and survive. The classic example of 
hardihood, ‘still flourishing before their 
eyes. is Amos Alonzo Stagg. Mr. Stagg 
has just signed on again, in his 86th year, 
at Susquehanna. Younger coaches should 
note that Stagg was a “weeper” from the 
start. His longevity may trace from. the 
fact that the headline “Stagg Fears Pur- 
due” was always kept in type in the Mid- 
west in the days when Purdue was a 


- stumblebum. 


NE thing no coach can be sure of 

from year to year—and for the an- 
swer to this problem, I recommend the 
service of Dr. Paul Williamson, the New 
Orleans specialist—is where to look for 
a job next season if he flunks the stern 
test of 1947. What with new colleges 
growing up in the shade of desert filling 
stations, and old ones changing their 
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names overnight, Dr. Williamson is the 
only man who has kept his finger on the 
pulse. I note from the doctor’s early 
autumn line that Danville Central is now 


known as Canterbury; that Fomona Wu: 
now uses the name of Mount San An- 
tonio; and that Southeastern J.C. is 
building toward bigger things under the 
handy sobriquet of Baca-Prowers. For 
further details, see the human campus 
guide himself (he knows, among other 
things, the location of Ricks College) . 

The coaches who guess best with their 
mighty minds in 1947—Wwill win and 
keep eating. Our own guessing as of now 
will be limited strictly to the following 
postseript, 

The outstanciig teams in their respec. 
tive sections will be: 

Notre Dame, Michigan, Yale, Pennsyl- 
vania, North Carolina, ‘Tennessee, Lou- 
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Neyland and Armstrong 
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McKeever and Blaik 


isiana State, Missouri, Rice, Texas, Ore- 
gon State, U.C.L.A. 

The best backs will be: 

Wedemeyer, St. Mary’s; Lujack and 
Zalejski, Notre Dame; Minisi, Pennsyl- 
vania; Layne, Texas; Gilmer, Alabama; 
Jackson, Yale; McWilliams, Mississippi 
State: Scott, Arkansas; Leicht, Oregon 
U.: Justice, North Carolina; Moss, Illi- 


-nois; Chappuis, Michigan; Russ, Rice; 


Galiffa, Army. 

The best linemen will be: 

Connor, Notre Dame; Savitsky, Penn- 
sylvania; Poole, Mississippi; Williams, 
Rice; Scott, Navy; Davis, Georgia Tech; 
Wistert and Hilkene, Michigan; Fears, 
U.C.L.A.; Lorenz, Oregon State; Thomas, 
Arkansas; Champagne, Louisiana State; 
Swiacki, Columbia; Fuchs, Missouri. 

The watchword will be: Don’t pose for 
bowl-game pictures in October. 
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BANKERS FLAP ENVELOPE 
SAFE SEALING OF BULKY MAIL 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


FIVE FACTORIES 
SELLING DIRECT TO THE USER 


New York 14, N.Y. * Minneapolis 1, Minn. 











St. Louis 10, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
FREE 


Kansas City 8, Mo. 
A ee 


Write today for FREE book, “THE LAW- TRAINED 
MAN,” which shows how to learn law in spare time 
through the Blackstone course prepared by 60 well 
known law authorities. We furnish all material includ- 
ing 18-volume Modern American Law library. Many 
successful attorneys among our graduates. LL.B. degree. 
Moderate cost; easy terms; Money-Back Agreement. 
BLACKSTONE COLLEGE OF LAW 
225 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 36, Chicago 1, Ill. 
A Correspondence Institution Founded in 1890 




















STAY IN THE CENTER 
OF THINGS IN 





Hotel Lennox is conveniently locat- 
ed. You'll find large, well-furnished 
rooms... good beds... luxurious 
baths... fine foods... courteous 
Lennox service... and a radio in 
every room at no extra cost. 


Rooms from $3.50 











San Francisco Silver 


Although The San Francisco News terms 
every San Francisco opera opening “the 
ennual Glorious Frenzy,” this year’s was 
more glorious and more irenzied than ever. 
For the city’s opera lovers and its society 
—whether one and the same or not—were 
gathered on Sept. 16 to celebrate the 25th 
anniversary of an opera association con- 
tinuously active over.a longer period than 
any other in the United States, except, of 
course, the Metropolitan in New York, 

Chicago may have had Mary Garden 
and Samuel Insull, plus their predecessors 
and successors, but changes of name and 
of management have been frequent, and 
this season will find Chicago without any 
resident company. Hence, San Francisco 
was out to do itself proud because its com- 
pany has endured since its first opening 
night on Sept. 26, 1928. 

Long before the announced curtain time 
of 8 p.m., chauffeured limousines, just 
plain automobiles, and taxis drew up in a 
typical drizzling yellow-gray fog to jam 
every entrance of the city’s beautiful War 
Memorial Opera House, home of the opera 
and scene of the signing of the UN Charter 
in June 1945. As many persons as the fire 
laws allowed crowded into the gold and 
white auditorium—3,.252 seated and 600 
standing. Seven hundred other would-be 
standees were turned away, and many who 
couldn’t get seats but managed to squeeze 
in the house spent the entire evening in 
one of the building’s three bars. 

Gala Gala: As befitted the true music 
critic, Alfred Frankenstein of The Chron- 
icle was a trifle petulant about the fuss 
and stir which centered on the wrong side 
of the stage. “They gave a performance, 
too,” he pointed out in his review of Verdi's 
“La Traviata,” which featured the Metro- 
politan stars Licia Albanese, Jan Peerce, 
and Leonard Warren. But Alvin D. 
Hyman pointed out in his news story in 
The Chronicle: “They were attending an 
opening—not an opera.” 

To distinguish this silver anniversary 
from other openings, the association and 
the San Francisco Opera Guild added two 
novelties: a glamorous Silver Ball after 
the opera, and a surprise beginning before 
it. The unexpected appetizer was a cere- 
mony honoring Gaetano Merola, the com- 
pany’s founder and general director. In 
tangible token of what Merola has done to 
keep opera alive in San Francisco, Kenneth 
Monteagle, the association’s president, pre- 
sented him with a scroll bearing the names 
of all those who subscribed to government 
bonds in his name. Although the exact 
amount was not reported, it was said to 
run well into five figures. Merola answered 
this tribute with one of the Golden Gate 
city’s favorite expressions: “All I can say 
is San Francisco knows how!” 

From Merola’s point of view, what San 
Francisco had known best was to back 
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Merola and Agnini, together 25 years 


him implicitly through depression and 
prosperity, war and peace. His first op- 
cratic venture in California was staged in 
the Stanford University Stadium at Palo 
Alto in June 1922. A Neapolitan, Merola 
had previously conducted opera in San 
Francisco with various touring companies. 
But he wanted to settle there and become 
an impresario, For much of his money he 
went to fellow Italians with whom he 
played cards and ate pizza. While the out- 
door opera that Merola presented emptied 
the pockets of his guarantors, the interest 
it aroused convinced him that San Fran- 
cisco could support a resident, opera com- 
pany. 

Since the War Memorial Opera House 
was then still a faraway dream, Merola 
had to raise enough money to refit the 
barnlike Civic Auditorium. This time he 
went to the Pacific Union Club, and from 
50 of the members got $500 apiece. For 
“star” box-office draw he engaged Benia- 
mino Gigli and Giovanni Martinelli. Then 
he and his hard-working stage director, 
Armando Agnini—who still occupies the 
same spot—got busy and successfully pre- 
sented a repertoire of ten operas. 

Home of Its Own: The formal or- 
ganization of the San Francisco Opera As- 
sociation followed in 1924 and, then, after 
years of waiting, the War Memorial Opera 
House was finally opened on Oct. 15, 1982, 
with a performance of Puccini’s “La Tos- 
ca.” With such an opera house at his dis- 
posal, Merola now had almost everything 
an operatic impresario’s heart could desire. 
Few, if any, opera houses in the world sur- 
pass the War Memorial in equipment and 
staging facilities. The central part of the 
siage can be raised or lowered by means 
of four bridges and 29 traps, and its or- 
chestra pit can also be moved up and 
down. Its four fly galleries on each side 
of the stage rise to the height of a twelve- 
story building, and its proscenium arch, 
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elegant... 
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WALKER’S DELUXE is a straight Bourbon whiskey, 6 years old; 


elegant in taste, uncommonly good—a Hiram Walker whiskey. 





Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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J 52 feet high, can be reduced to any size, 
* carrying the lights with it. The 30-foot "4 
’ r switchboard is a stage electrician’s dream } 
nee come true. 7 


Since the War Memorial is owned by 4 

the city of San Francisco, the opera as- 

Between sociation must rent the auditorium just as 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO any other organization does. But music 

_— ST. one and [ LOS ANGELES events always get priority. And when the 

opera approached the 1942 war season in 
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a Ponape netes considerable financial doubt, the city 
‘“ waived its $14,000 rental fee to help the 3. 
‘ Wg a company along. 
a consis Since that year, the association has man- 


aged to break even, a minor miracle in 

S : cperatic circles. This would not be possible, 
hippers from Coast t C however, without the tour dates which 

0 Coast now take the company to Seattle, Port- 

land, Los Angeles, Pasadena, San José, 











e ivery ti Saves days of and Sacramento. 
pendebi me... offer more de. In casting, Merola leans heavily on 
able freight Service and | Metropolitan stars. And for their box- 
greater Security at low office value, they demand more money 
: C080 © sage «as Cost. than the Met pays them for the same 
© DEPENDABLE FREIGH chores. In repertoire, however, Merola 
° 5 e 4 T SERVICE , ‘ 
€ — often blazes a trail for the Met. This sea- 
‘> "PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS son, for example, he is adding two operas 
, . never before presented in San Francisco: 
Inter-line Freight Accepted and Delivered at P*Il*E Terminals in P shielli’s “La Gioconda” and Char 
CHICAGO ST.LOUIS’ KANSAS CITY DENVER OGDEN ELKO ee ee a 
RENO ELY POCATELLO SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO tier’s “Louise,” starring the soprano Doro- 


LOS ANGELES SACRAMENTO OAKLAND thy Kirsten, who, for the first time, will 
New York Sales Office: Room 766, General Motors Bldg., 1775 Broadway * Phone Cl 7-8298 take over the role so closely associated 
General Offices: Salt Lake City, Utah * 


with her oricinal operatic sponsor, the late 
Grace Moore. 

Merola is also restoring to the repertory 

such choice items as Debussy’s “Pelléas 

and Mélisande.” Verdi's “Otello.” Monte- 

oe mezzi’s “The Love of Three Kings” (to 

ras eee be conducted by the composer), and 
sitet at Wagner’s “Gétterdimmerung.” 

Itsa Different: As rosy as things look 
now, the future could bring one serious 
discord into Merola’s San Francisco rhap- 
sody. The Metropolitan has announced 
that some day soon it expects to expand 
to the West Coast, with headquarters in 
Los Angeles. Many people there feel that 
the coast could not suecessfuly support 
two major grand-opera companies.’ But 
Merola at 66 is optimistic. “Competition 
would do us both good. I believe Los 
Angeles can support two opera seasons— 
the Met’s in the spring and ours in the 
fall. Anyway, we consider Los Angeles 
open territory. Of course,” he added, fall- 
ing back into his familiar Italian accent, 
“if Metropolitan tries to come to San Fran- 


‘isco—itsa different.” 
SWITZERLAND...winter funahead! | “ 











Reznor’s big, quiet fan and high-yield 





heat exchanger put heat where you want 


it, at less cost . . . eliminate expensive 





central heating plants. Suspended or floor- : 
type units heat any size area in offices, Toggenburg region 
theatres, restaurants, stores, factories, ware- 


houses, and commercial buildings. 





















Y, Coming soon—winter holidays in wonderful Nellie Was a Daisy 
Switzerland, climaxed this season by the 1948 iy - 
Winter Olympic Games. Wherever you go, 7A. a o ° 

Y Z you'll find superb skiing and snow-time fun in When Nellie Lutcher ¥ first Capitol _— 
f WG G U4 sunny alpine resorts. Hotel accommodations ord came out in June, nothing—as they 
[Pee ee aay are excellent, prices moderate. Plan well in sav i > trade—he od. N i Ee 
Gas fired unitheator advance with your travel agent for a winter, nth ween trade ; h icp - rig al 
A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED or next spring or summer holiday in Switzerland. pony expect much w aren : wwe exter S 
REZNOR CO Write us for free booklet F-4. Capitol had hounded his firm into waxing 
MERCER PENNA. 1948 WINTER the Negro singer-pianist because he was 
Gas Slesters Since 1888 \ \\ cauatr OLYMPIC GAMES sold on her original style and individual- 
VETO orice St. Moritz ized arrangements. But outside of the 
N0 B OILERS . NO STEAM LINES Jan. 20-Feb. 8 patrons of a few jive spots in Los An- 
Laetitia AMAR | NEW YORK: 475FIFTHAVE. SANFRANCISCO: 661 MARKETST. geles, and the folks around her old home 
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Your head electrical man is a good source 
of workable, cost-reducing suggestions. 
And right now is a particularly good 
time to let him prove it. 

During the tremendously increased 
production of .recent years, there has 
been a sharp increase in the amount of 
power used per employee. Most electrical 
systems have been operating under ab- 
normal stress. Many are overloaded, un- 
reliable and poorly located or inflexible 
with respect to present machine loca- 
tions. Excessive ‘‘down time” and higher 












DETROIT 


A good place to get 
| Cost-Reducing 









production costs are certainties. 

Check with your head electrical man 
for possible cost-reducing opportunities 
in your plant. A Square D Field Engi- 
neer will be glad to work with him in 
analyzing any electrical problem and 
selecting corrective power distribution 
and electric motor control equipment. 

Field Engineering Counsel is available, 
without obligation, through Square D 
offices located in 50 principal U. S., 
Canadian and Mexican cities. 


Wherever electricity is distributed and controlled 


SQUARE 


COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 
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MILWAUKEE 





SQUARE D CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO « SQUARE D de MEXICO, S.A., MEXICO CITY, D.F. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 





This whiskey is 6 years old. 100 proof + James E. Pepper 8& Co., Lexington, Ky. 
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town of Lake Charles, La., nobody knew 
Nellie. . 

About the first week in July, though, 
orders began to pour in. In New Y¥ork, 
disk jockeys Fred Robbins and Art Ford 
began to plug that first record—“Hurry 
on Down.” So did the boys in Los An- 
geles. Then, later in July, Miss Lutcher’s 
second record appeared—“He’s a Real 
Gone Guy.” Orders kept rolling in. 

Nellie—as they also say in the trade— 
was moving. How fast, few outside of 
Capitol knew. But when Nellie Lutcher 
came to New York for the first time last 





Nellie’s yeedle-deedles sell high 


week and opened at Barney Josephson’s 
Café Society Downtown, her two records 
had sold over a half a million each. With 
the exception of the sensational Jo Staf- 
ford-Red Ingle “Timtayshun” (News- 
WEEK, July 7) and the equally amazing 
Tex Williams’s “Smoke, Smoke, Smoke 
(That Cigarette) 2” Miss Lutcher was out- 
selling everything else in the Capitol 
catalogue—including offerings by Jo Staf- 
ford, Peggy Lee, and Margaret Whiting. 

Good as Miss Lutcher is on records, 
New Yorkers dropping in on her eight- 
week engagement find she is even more 
effective to see. With gold tooth flashing’ 
and penciled eyebrows pointing up her 
every mood, her voice and piano run the 
gamut from a near whisper to an emphatic 
shout. In between words, she keeps up the 
heavy rhythm of a patting foot with a 
few well-chosen yeedle-deedle-bleeps and 
diddle-daddle-blips. And everything she 
does is either her own composition, as 
in “Hurry on Down” and “He’s a Real 
Gone Guy,” or her own arrangement, as 
in “My Mother’s Eyes” and “Let Me 
Love You Tonight.” Hence, Nellie is not 
at home to the songpluggers and composers 
and arrangers now knocking at her door. 
“What,” she asks, “do they think I’ve been 
doing all these years?” 


Newsweek 





MACHINE 
FOR 
MODERNS 


Iw re brief span of a dozen years the 
combination of a scraper pulled by a 

Dicscl-powered tractor has revolution- 
ized carthmoving. It has helped to win 
a world war, mei is ready for gigantic 


new undertakings in a world at peace. 

A dozen “Caterpillar” Diesel Trac- 
tors and matching “Caterpillar” Scrap- 
crs could have built the old Erie Canal 
—“Clinton’s Ditch’—in half the time 
it took the thousands of pick-and-shovel 
men employed on that project, and at 
less cost. Today every citizen benefits 


by the vast accomplishments of these 
modern machines. 


Moving steadily behind the brute 
power of the tractor, a “Caterpillar” 
Scraper bites into the soil with its 
tough steel blade, scoops up yard after 
cubic yard of carth, and walks away 


with a ten-ton load. It is a fine example 
of modern power cffectively applicd. 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U.S. PAT. 0 


ENGINES « TRACTORS 
DIESEL 222 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


Like every “Caterpillar” product, 
the new scraper is rugged—built to work 
at full capacity for years on end. Its 
cable controls are the last word in 
smooth opcrating efficiency. The scien- 


tifically designed blade “boils” earth 
upward through the middle of the open 
bowl, allowing it to top out properly. 
And mammoth over-size tires provide 
casy pulling in soft soil. 

Wherever dams, levees, highways or 
airports are being constructed, you will 
sce these levi: deine! in action. They are 


builders of the nation’s progress. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 
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start a Tom Collins off right 





90 proot Distilled from 100% Amencan grain 


Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peorta, Ll. 


Yes, sir! These men raise what it 
takes to start a Tom Collins off right 
—the prized IMPORTED BOTA? ICALS 
that make Hiram Walker’s Gir so 
much fastier. Taney cassia from CG na, 
fragrant coriander from Czechosleva- 
kia, spicy juniper from Italy—all the 
flavor-makine herbs and berries that 


give this grand gin its extra goodness. 


Only the “vintage year” botanica!s 
... finest-flavored of all... are good 
enough for Hiram Walker’s Gin. ‘To 
them Hiram Walker adds its years of 
skill in making superlative gin. 


The flavor that starts your Collins 
off right is right there in that bottle 
of Hiram Walker's Gin. 


HIRAM 


WALKERS 


Qistilled Senden Que 
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President Cain and students at his American college in Mexico City 


Mexico City Alma Mater 


One student is a young Californian whose 
car was wrecked while he was visiting 
Mexico. The youth made a quick decision. 
Under the GI Bill of Rights he could 
enter Mexico City College, live with 
judicious economy on his $65-a-month 
service subsistence allowance, and wait 
until the car was reconditioned. 

While the case of the California ex-GI is 
by no means typical of M.C.C., it never- 
theless points up one of the more curious 
aspects of the American college which 
H. L. Cain and Paul V. Murray estab- 
lished in the Mexican capital in 1940. No 
more typical, for that matter, was the 
28-year-old Basque student who wears a 
gold earring because it’s a family good 
luck charm. What was typical was the 
fact that the two American educators, 
aided by postwar circumstances, were 
making a notable financial go of an insti- 
tution which started on a shoestring. 

On Tuesday, Sept. 30, when Mexico City 
College opens for the fall quarter it will 
have an enrollment of 500 or more stu- 
dents, 80 per cent of them former Ameri- 
can servicemen whose yearly tuition will 
run to about $400. Dr. Cain, president, 
and Murray, dean, glow with the comfort- 
ing thought that they not only have pro- 
vided educational facilities for Americans 
who cannot enter colleges at home, but 
have embarked on a highly profitable 
venture. 

High School to College: Dr. Cain, 54 
and a graduate of Louisiana State Normal 
College, went to Mexico in the mid ’20s as 
superintendent of the privately financed 
American School Foundation in Mexico 
City. Murray, 39, a graduate of St. Am- 
brose College, Davenport, Iowa, joined him 
as principal of the American High School 
of the Foundation. In 1940 the two men 
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started the Mexico City Junior College, 
which held classes for a total enrollment of 
five students. Tuition was only 60 pesos a 
month (currently a peso is worth about 
20 cents) and the 300 pesos received 
monthly were used for books and teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

In January 1946 GI’s on terminal leave 
and veterans on vacation began drifting 
into Mexico. Through the efforts of Roy 
Tasco Davis, director of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Schools Service, Mexico City College 
was approved by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. The enrollment showed a mild jump. 
Advertisements started things booming. By 
June 1946, the partners decided to put the 
college on a four-year basis and award a 
Bachelor of Arts degree. Tuition was 
thereupon upped. 

Teachers were recruited from Mexico 
and the United States. In 1946-47 the 
enrollment had increased to 380 under- 
graduates with a faculty of 40 and a 
monthly payroll of 40,000 pesos. Last 
summer the opening of a graduate school 
brought a fresh influx from north of the 
border and enrollment went to 500. 

With no outside endowments, Cain and 
Murray pondered expansion. In need of 
space they moved to a large building 
which they jointly own. So far they have 
spent about $6,000 on books but the 
number is still inadequate. Students use 
several libraries in the city. 

Last spring the United States govern- 
ment opened a special department in the 
embassy to handle all VA matters and 
on June 5, 25 BA’s were awarded. 

Murray concedes the school is weak in 
liberal arts and the sciences and has ideas 
for improving the curriculum. The col- 
lege’s strong points, on the other hand, are 
Spanish and Latin American politics, eco- 
nomics, anthropology, and archeology. 
There is no campus in the true sense of 
that word. It’s the street, and Spanish, as 





A Quick Source 
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Does your business plan to bor- 


row? Whetheryouneed thousands 


or millions, you'll find that our 


Commercial Financing Plan gives 


you more money... and is more 
flexible, more liberal, more con- 
ducive to progress and profit. 
That’s why manufacturers and 
wholesalers have used it to a total 
of more than ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS in the past five years 
... and why more than THREE 
TIMES as many firms have 
adopted it this year as did during 


the same period in 1945, 





Send today for our book, 
“A Better Way to 
Finance Your Business.” 
Learn how little money 


A BETTER Way 


TO FINANCE 
YOUR BUSINESS 











——————=} costs, how much more 
you can get and how long you can use 
it, under our liberal, low-cost Commer- 
cial Financing Plan. Just write or 
telephone nearest office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


BALTIMORE 2, NEW YORK 17, CHICAGO 6, 
LOS ANGELES 14, SAN FRANCISCO 6, 
PORTLAND 5, ORE. 
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Kraft Paper and Specialties 
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From the end of your production 


line or packaging machines to the retailers’ shelves is 


likely to be a long trip. 


But no matter how you ship—by rail, truck, or air—it can 


be a safe trip. 


For, due to Gaylord correct functional design, better 
materials, and precision manufacturing, you can be sure 
that your product will reach the consumer with all of 
the quality and sales appeal you have built into it. 
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Murray notes, is the “axis of the college.” 
People, he goes on, are forever saying “our 
bubble will burst when the GI Bill goes, 
but I don’t believe it.” 

One of the ideas he has toyed with is to 
have a football team which he thinks would 
intrigue sports-loving Mexicans and fill the 
college treasury. The application of the 
idea, he admits, is quite remote. 

Another weakness, aside from the scar- 
city of ready cash, is the fact that the 
college still is not accredited. Students 
who transfer to colleges in the United 
States do so on the individual recognition 
system. Nevertheless Cain and Murray 
and the students are enthusiastic. “A vet,” 
remarked one veteran, “would starve to 
death in two months in the States on his 
$65 per. Here it takes longer.” 


Business on the School Crisis 


During the war businessmen discovered 
that “public service advertising” was one 
of the most effective methods of arousing 
the public to the existence of matters of 
extreme national urgency. Carrying the 
technique over into the peace, business now 
annually donates about $100,000,000 
worth of space and time to public-service 
messages in all advertising media. 

Last week The Advertising Council, a 
non-profit organization representing busi- 
ness and the advertising industry, launched 
its latest campaign. The object: to inform 
the American public of the dangerous de- 
terioration of the nation’s schools. Charles 
G. Mortimer Jr., council chairman, sum- 
marized the reasons: “Business has a stake 
in the community and recognizes its re- 
sponsibilities go beyond production and 
sales; business knows that in the long- 
range view its welfare depends upon the 
general welfare of its customers and the 
nation as a whole.” 

To sell the drive on the “Crisis in Edu- 
cation” the council will: 
> Use free radio time allocated by the 
networks and independent stations. 
> Through the facilities of the Graphic 
Pools exhibit monthly about 71,000 car 
cards, 1,500 24-sheets, and 37,870 window 
posters. 
> Run monthly a page in 1,160 magazines 
through the support of the Magazine 
Publishers Pool, and also mail proof- 
sheets of campaign material to 4,000 news- 
papers. 


Bulging Schools 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, last week 
tossed off a few statistics on the current 
educational situation: (1) a 1947-4@ en- 
rollment of 32,000,000 students from kin- 
dergarten to university; (2) a college 
registration of 2,750,000 or 600,000 over 
last year; (3) a need for 1,000,000 new 
teachers in the next decade and just as 
urgent a need for 350,000 new classrooms. 
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Ballerina in Love 


A surprising lack of ideological content 
in “Russian Ballerina” makes this Soviet 
import almost as easy on American eyes 
as a good Hollywood musical. For, aside 
from a slight indulgence in professional 
self-praise, “Ballerina” attends strictly to 
business 





dancing, singing, and boy-com- 
rade-meets-girl-comrade. 

If this story is any indication, romanee 
in the U.S.S.R. follows a trite, even bour- 
geois, pattern. A serious young ballet 
student, expertly danced and acted by 
Maria Redina, falls in love with an equally 
serious but somewhat bumptious tenor 
(Vladimir Kazanovich). There develop 
the usual complications, both artistic and 
amatory, but these are resolved with the 
sase of a political purge. 

Skillfully interwoven with the plot are 
some of the finest ballet sequences ever 
filmed. There is a generous slice of Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Swan‘Lake,” danced with beau- 
tiful precision and grace by Galina Ula- 
nova, Russia’s foremost ballerina, and the 
Leningrad corps de ballet. 

The cast is lively and talented, with 
Olga Zhizneva contributing an especially 
fine bit as a patient and inspiring ballet 
teacher. The English subtitles do not of- 
fend by attempting slang, and the sets and 
photography illustrate improved Russian 
techniques. (Russian Batiertna. Lenfilm 
Studios, released through Artkino. A. V. 
Ivanovsky, director.) 


Pearl of a Villain 


In “Singapore,” Fred MacMurray is 
torn between Ava Gardner and $250,000 
worth of smuggled pearls. Each time he 
takes a pass at one he loses the other. This 
proves something about having your cake 
and eating it, and anyone who can’t guess 
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which prize he winds up with—Miss 
Gardner or the pearls—just hasn’t seen 
many movies. 

The best thing about “Singapore” is the 
acting of George Lloyd, who makes as 
nasty an assistant villain as has been seen 
on the screen in some time. Although he 
is subordinate to Thomas Gomez, the 
heavy, Lloyd ranks well above the rest of 
the cast in performance. Comedy is sup- 
plied by Porter Hall and Spring Byington: 
pathos, by Roland Culver. Miss Gardner, 
handed lines which could not be read con- 
vincingly by Katharine Hepburn, is at- 
tractive in her attempt. (Sincarore. Uni- 
versal-International. Jerry Bresler, pro- 
ducer. John Brahm, director.) 


Prize- Money Bums 


There is nothing especially sensational 
about the story of “Body and Soul.” It is 
the oft-told saga of the East Side fighter 
who rises to be world’s champion, lets his 
money and position go to his head, and 
then in the end squares himself with his 
mother and his girl by foiling the racket- 
eers who try to fix his fights. 

Two things, however, make “Body and 
Soul” an outstanding prizefight picture. 
One is the acting of an excellent cast 
headed by John Garfield, Lilli Palmer, and 
Canada Lee: and the other is James Wong 
Howe’s photography of the fight scenes, 
as exciting a treatment of an old subject 
as has ever been filmed. Garfield, as the 
fighter, gives a fine portrayal of a hard, 
arrogant youth who is almost turned into 
a bum by his desire for money, and Miss 
Palmer is easy to take as the girl who has 
to wait several years for him to come to 
his senses. It is Lee, however, who turns in 
the picture’s sharpest characterization, an 
ex-champion who is maimed and _ finally 
killed by the racketeers who run the busi- 
ness. The principals are handsomely sup- 





Ava Gardner, with Roland Culver, is attractive in a smuggling drama 








































John and Lilli in a ringside saga 


ported by Ann Revere as the fighter’s 
mother, William Conrad as his manager, 
Joseph Pevney as his boyhood friend, and 
Lloyd Goff as czar of the entire racket. 

“Body and Soul” gives the impression 
that prizefighting is second only to opium 
smuggling as a means of earning a living. 
This point may be slightly exaggerated, but 
it is a realistic, well-handled picture. (Bopy 
AND Sout. Enterprise Productions, released 
through United Artists. Bob Roberts, pro- 
ducer. Robert Rossen, director.) 


Added Starters 


While the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee prepared to resume its 
investigation of Hollywood’s alleged Com- 
munist activities, the industry last week 
pulled two tricks out the bag that were 
not in the original script: 
>The Motion Picture Association of 
America engaged Paul V. MeNutt, for- 
merly Commander of the American Legion 
and United States Ambassador to the 
Philippines, to represent the major film 
companies at the hearings. 
> Charlie Chaplin determined to open his 
controversial “Monsieur Verdoux” (NEews- 
week, April 28) simultaneously at five 
Washington theaters two days after the 
hearings begin on Sept. 24. 
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For more than 100 years the Conestoga or 
“covered” wagon, an American original, 
was the chief form of land transportation 
in opening the American frontier. 
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p> Americans always find new frontiers for thought as well 
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gl as action. Take the idea: “Gin is gin.” No longer true 
ae 
since Seagram developed the first basic improvement 
: in gin-making in over 300 years. 
4 It’s Seagram’s Ancient Bottle Gin, an American 
: original, a different gin. 
’ &j Different in its naturally golden color. 
* zz . Cae > : ? 
3 Different in its smooth body. Result of Seagram’s 
j leisurely, time-honored method. 
What all this means to you is the most refreshing, 
cooling-est Collins in the world. 
{ 
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The original “ancient”’ 
e _ bottle (left) will, when 
available, replace the present 
il standard bottle. 
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DISTILLED DRY 


DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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BLENDED WHIS 


A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER 


“The situation of our finances is such as to make 
44 


every thinking man shudder... 


e+» LETTER FROM GENERAL CORNELL TO GENERAL GREENE IN PHILADELPHIA 


Generosity combined with gracious — Philadelphia, The Heritage W his 

living to give Colonial Philadelphia | Here is an exceptional whisky you 
its famed heritage of hospitality. might reserve for special occa- 
To this day these fine traditions — sions. Yet, you can aflord to enjoy 


endure, upheld most pleasantly by — Philadelphia, regularly and often. 


*From a Series of Historic Paintings Designed for “Philade iphi 1’ — The Heritage Whisky—Famous Since 1894 
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The Brummer Collection 


When Joseph Brummer, internationally 
known art expert and antiquarian, died 
last April, his estate included more than 150 
art works he had collected during the 
past 40 years. He had not sold them be- 
cause he wanted to find a place for them 
in one of the leading American museums. 
Brummer’s wish came true last week. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 


2 





A Brummer collection bull’s head 


York announced the purchase of the 
_' major part of his collection, for “close to 
- $1,000,000.” 

Described by the museum as being ob- 
jects “of the greatest rarity and choicest 
quality, many of which have never been 
e exhibited,” the pieces range in date from 

3000 B.C. to the fifteenth century A. D. 


The Mona Lisa Thief 


The theft of the “Mona Lisa” from the 
Louvre in Paris in 1911 was one of the 
most sensational stories of its time. Last 
~ week, NEWSWEEK’s Paris bureau cabled 
the following story on Vincenzo Perugia, 
the man who almost literally turned the 
» Louvre upside down: 


On the morning of Aug. 21, 1911, when 
the first museum workmen climbed the 
staircase of the Louvre, the “Mona Lisa” 
gazed at them enigmatically from her 
usual place in the Salon Carré. An hour 
or so later—no one could remember just 
when—Leonardo da Vinci’s most famous 
painting had disappeared. 

By the next morning the world press 
carried the news on the front page. De- 
tectives and art dealers were alerted from 
London to Shanghai. The Louvre’s di- 
rector was suspended from his job. Mon- 
sieur Bertillon, the Paris chief of anthro- 
pometry fame, personally covered ‘the 
museum with a magnifying glass. As one 
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year and then another passed, the rumors 
grew lusher. “La Joconde,” as the French 
called her, was spotted—erroneously—in 
New York, Berlin, and Buenos Aires. Ene- 
mies of the Louvre charged that the real 
“Mona Lisa” had disappeared long before 
August 1911 and that the Museum had 
substituted a copy, then removed the 
copy when it was spotted as a fake. 

But in December 1913 the world learned 
that the painting had been stolen, by a 
man who was not mad but definitely pos- 
sessed of a fixation. After informing a 
Florentine art dealer by letter that he 
had the painting, one Vincenzo Perugia 
turned up in the dealer’s office in Florence 
with the “Mona Lisa” under his arm. He 
explained that he was prepared to restore 
it to the Italian Government—in his eyes, 
the painting’s only rightful owner. The 
dealer notified the police. 

Louvre custodians wept with joy when 
the news reached Paris. Florence was swept 
with joyful hysteria—when the picture was 
displayed at the Uffizi Gallery statuary 
had to be removed from all entrances and 
staircases to avoid breakage by the exuber- 
ant Italians who swarmed in to see the 
painting. Perugia, at first disconcerted by 
the art dealer’s perfidy, recovered prompt- 
ly and benignly told his story. 

Art Takes a Walk: Employed by 4 
firm of picture cleaners in Paris, the 35- 
year-old Italian often visited the Louvre in 
1911—sometimes on a job, sometimes to 
gaze longingly at the “Mona Lisa.” At night 
after work, he brooded over the art treas- 
ures plucked from Italy by Napoleon. 
Finally, “in a Paris motion-picture theater 
I saw Francis I [who is supposed to have 
bought the “Mona Lisa” for 1,000 gold 
florins] leading a procession with wagon- 
loads of choice works of art which his 
brigands had stolen from Italy.” 

That decided Perugia. On Aug. 21, he 
slipped into the Salon Carré when the 
room was deserted, took down the picture, 
dumped the frame on the staircase, and 
slipped the painted wood panel under his 
workman’s full, gathered blouse. Then he 
walked calmly out the front entrance. 
More than two years later, when he carried 
the painting from Paris to Florence, he 
simply tucked it into a suitcase and crossed 
the border unnoticed. 

Touched by Perugia’s misguided na- 
tionalism and still infected by the delight 
that had permeated all Florence, a Floren- 
tine jury convicted him but gave him a 
sentence of only one year and 15 days in 
jail. Louvre custodians, once the picture 
was back in place under permanent guard, 
lost their bitterness and only occasionally 
reminisced in recent years with some 
amusement and nostalgia. 

On Sept. 2, completely forgotten at the 
age of 71, Vincenzo Perugia died in the 
little town of Annemasse, on the French- 
Swiss frontier. Still enamored of the lady in 
the Louvre, he murmured, “Mona Lisa... 
Mona Lisa” as he died. 
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Stores, offices, schools, public 
buildings—they each have their 
own specific lighting needs. In ad- 
dition, they all have a basic need 
for clear, efficient, stimulating 
“seeing light’’ that can be bought 
and maintained economically. 


There’s a GUTH Lighting Fixture 
designed to meet every lighting 
requirement efficiently. And, be- 
cause easy installation and simple 
maintenance are engineered right 
into GUTH designing, GUTH 
Fixtures are economical. 


In Rollman’s (Cincinnati) store 
pictured above, GUTH Incandes- 
cent Spots are combined with 
GUTH Fluorescents to provide 
ideal store illumination. 


Rollman’s needs have been met per- 
fectly. Yours 
can be, too. 
Write now for 
valuable Light- 
ing Data. 
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Ruark’s Amber Adverse 


Those who read newspaper columns, 
from all accounts, hold Robert Ruark of 
the Scripps-Howard tribe in high esteem. 
This need not prevent the vast army of 
non-column readers from having a wonder- 
ful time with Ruark’s novel, “Grenadine 
Etching.” In literate circles, it is safe to 
predict, Ruark will henceforth be known 
as a novelist who is held in high esteem. 

“Grenadine Etching” is a book which 
needed to be written. Ever since that 
grim day in 1933 when Hervey Allen’s 
“Anthony Adverse” was published, the 
trend in American literature has been 
toward longer, duller, and sexier tomes 
loosely classified under the heading “his- 
torical novels.” As the years passed this 
trend became menacing. From Allen to 
Shellabarger the way has been long and 
weary. The addict of these writers has be- 
come a type: stoop-shouldered from carry- 
ing such weight, dull-eyed from peering 
into boudoirs, and generally incoherent. 
their conversation being studded with 
Elizabethan archaisms and veiled refer- 
ences to the more obscure battles of the 
Civil War. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that 
Robert Ruark will at last put a stop to all 
this and rescue the American novel from 
the African Gold Coast, medieval France, 
and King Charles’s bedroom. But he cer- 
tainly makes a good try. 

In a 270-page, 16-ounce opus Ruark 
manages to spoof every historical novel, 
and some that aren’t historical, that has 
followed “Anthony Adverse” in his lusty 
wake. It is composed of integrated satires 
on “Gone With the Wind,” “The Mana- 
tee,” “Forever Amber.” and the rest of 
them, with added touches of spoofing at 
the expense of “The Hucksters” and one 
or two others. The net result is some of 
the best satire written in vears, for Ruark 
knows the best uses of his medium and 
really digs into his adversaries. There’s a 
howl on almost every page, as he traces 
the career of Grenadine Etching from her 
strange birth in strange New Orleans to 
her discovery of the cigarette. Footnotes 
add to the authenticity of the text, but the 
book lacks a bibliography and an index. 
(Grenavine Ercnine. By Robert C. Ruark. 
270 pages. Doubleday. $2.75.) 


Riding the Short Line 


Lost to sight in the fame of the great 
nation-spanning railroads, dozens of pic- 
turesque short rail lines still meander 
leisurely through America’s hinterland. 
Unimpressed by shiny  streamliners or 
roaring locomotives, their archaic engines 
and cars chug happily in and out of the 
pages of history, carrying their mixed loads 
of passengers and freight over short hauls 
from one tiny ‘country town to another. 

Lucius Beebe, who in recent years has 
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added railroading to his more glittering 
hobbies of society reporting and fine foods, 
has written a fifth volume for his shelf of 
railroad books with “Mixed Train Daily.” 
Illustrated with excellent photographs by 
Charles M. Clegg, the book gives the fa- 
miliar Beebe glamour treatment to the 
almost-forgotten junction dinkies of Amer- 
ica. (Mrxep Train Dairy, A Book or 
Suort-Line Rartroaps. By Lucius Beebe. 
367 pages. Dutton. $12.75.) 


Debs the Fighter 


Irving Stone has the deserved reputation 
of being one of the best American trans- 
lators of biography into fiction. He has 
made good, exciting novels of the lives of 
Vincent Van Gogh, the Dutch artist, and 
of Jessie Benton Frémont, the wife of the 
explorer who didn’t become President in 
1856. Another of his books is “They Also 
Ran,” a series of vivid biographies of all 
the defeated Presidential candidates down 
to Thomas E. Dewey. 

Although some may quarrel with the 
liberties Stone takes with actual char- 





Beebe 


acters, the words he puts in their mouths, 
and the fitting of their lives into conven- 
tional patterns, he has never been accused 
of distorting the essence of history for the 
sake of his plot. 

His latest novelized biography is based 
on the life of Eugene V. Debs, this coun- 
try’s first and greatest Socialist leader. 
Stone follows Debs’s career with reasonable 
fidelity and crams his book with sound 
historical facts. But what makes “Ad- 
versary in the House” a novel rather than 
a biography is his approach: love, not 
politics is the theme. 

The background of why Debs was the 
fascinating man he was is excellently pic- 
tured. The story starts in Terre Haute, 
Ind. In his capacity as leader of the 
Occidental Literary Society, the youth- 
ful Debs brought to his home town the 
great iconoclastic lecturer Robert B. Inger- 
soll, who spoke -before a packed hall. 
Debs also introduced the famous feminist 
Susan B. Anthony. 


When You Stand Alone: It was 


from Miss Anthony, according to ficto- 
biographer Stone, that Debs absorbed the 





From ‘‘Mixed Train Daily’’ (Dutton) 


and Clegg capture the romance of ancient engines and short railroads 
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philosophy which was to mark his life. 
“Ah, yes,” he makes her say, “it’s easy to 
be the opposition when one has big audi- 
ences: the difficult thing is to stick to the 
job when all you get is silence. But listen 
to me, Mr. Eugene Debs, that’s the best 
way to fight, when you stand alone, when 
you have nowhere to turn, and so you go 
upward, because that’s the only direction 
available.” 

Debs fought alone—and upward—from 
the day when he became secretary of the 
Terre Haute local of the new Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen to his campaign 
for President of the United States against 
Warren G. Harding and James M. Cox in 
1920—from a cell in the Federal peniten- 
tiary at Atlanta where, an ardent pacifist, 
he was imprisoned for opposing America’s 
part in the first world war. 

Stone lays greatest emphasis on Debs’s 
private life and the two women who most 
influenced him. There was Gloria Weston, 
the woman he should have married but 
did not, and Kate Metzel, the woman he 
should never have married but did. Kate 
is the adversary in the house, whence the 
book’s title. With them many a historical 
character, from George Pullman on one 
hand to Clarence Darrow on the other, 
comes to life. The book’s greatest fault: 
the author likes Debs too much and is too 
uncritical of his philosophy. But this is a 
glowing book, the kind expected from 
Stone. (ApversARY IN THE House. By 
Irving Stone. 432 pages. Doubleday. $3.) 


Other Books 


Tue Evropean Cockpit. By William 
Henry Chamberlain. 330 pages. The Mac- 
millan Co. $4. Those familiar with Cham- 
berlain’s many preceding books criticizing 
Soviet Russia will find little new. to add 
to their information in “The European 
Cockpit.” However, it is a thorough job of 
reporting a four-month junket in 1946 
through England, Germany, France, Italy, 
Austria, Switzerland, and Belgium. 

Provup Destiny. By Lion Feuchtwanger. 
625 pages. The Viking Press. $3.50. Feuch- 
twanger’s consistently high level of writ- 
ing is in evidence in this narrative of the 
American revolution, as it reverberated 
through the court of Louis XVI. The 
period covered begins with the arrival in 
Paris of Silas Deane, the Colonies’ secret 
agent, and ends with Benjamin Franklin’s 
departure, with the treaty of alliance un- 
der his arm. Though Franklin is, of course, 
the hero, Beaumarchais, the talented 
Frenchman who worked so astutely for the 
American cause, and Marie Antoinette and 
King Louis play major roles. Feuchtwan- 
ger is serious about dramatizing history 
and he uses none of the razzle-dazzle com- 
mon to the trade. If anything, his rendi- 
tion of this epic period is ponderously 
faithful to the facts. But what “Proud 
Destiny” lacks in wit and imagination it 
more than makes up in meat. 
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RED SEAL POWER IN THE OIL FIELD 


One reason why Continental Red Seal engines 
receive first call for so many widely different appli- 
cations is that every Red Seal model is engineered 
and built to do one job and do it superlatively well. 
At each level in the broad Continental power range, 
there are up to 20 different models—affording wide 
choice of engine speed, type of fuel, and perform- 
ance characteristics — from which to select the 
engine exactly suited to the need, whether it be in 
the oil field, in industry, in transportation, or on the 
farm. This matching of power source to the specific 
application means better performance, greater 


reliability, longer life, lower over-all costs, 
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45 YEARS SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES FOR TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIATION AND THE FARM 














Acid test for a 
plating barrel 


Electroplating small parts requires tum- 
bling in various acid and caustic baths. 
Tumbling cylinders must be impervious to 
these corrosive fluids, and also should allow 
the plated parts to tumble freely. 


Hard rubber and phenolic parts have been 
used in the past for these cylinders, but they 
require joints and reinforcing parts which 
sometimes cause small pieces to stick and 
become plated unevenly. Hardwood Line 
Company of Chicago solved the problem 
with transparent plastic barrels. Sides of the 

barrel are all of one piece, with no parts or 
grooves to catch small pieces. 


This company chose Bodine motors to 
drive these cylinders in the steady service 
which they receive. These motors ate com- 
monly found in applications where long 
trouble-free operation is an advantage. If 
you are developing a device which requires 
a fractional horsepower motor drive, why not 
ask Bodine engineers to help you select the 
motor to meet your needs. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Government by Thespians 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


EGARDLESS of what may eventually 
be done about radio crime shows 
or the length and loudness of commer- 
cials, something should be done before 
1948 about the dramatization of con- 
troversial public issues over the air. Or 
else the conventions should nominate 
the best available script writers or 
crooners for President. With ghost- 
writing, hillbilly bands and sound 
trucks, we have already come 
a considerable distance from 
a fair presentation of issues 
and claims in the seeking of 
public office. But if, as may 
happen, the parties to an ap- 
peal for votes turn over their 
campaign to a _ bunch of 
actors, musicians and sound- 
effect men, we shall not only 
make a mockery of the demo- 
cratic process, but also de- 
bauch art and entertainment as well. 
Radio executives are apparently 
vaguely conscious of this problem. Two 
provisions were inserted in the code of 
standards proposed last week by the 
National Association of Broadcasters— 
one condemning “the dramatization of 
political issues,” the other condemning 
“dramatization of controversial issues.” 
Principles to guide radio executives 
and the FCC about political dramati- 
zation do exist, if they will seek them. 
Aristotle, more than 2,000 years ago, 
expressed the best and most lasting defi- 
nition of the drama and of political ar- 
gument. Two of his major works were 
his “Poetics” and “Rhetoric.” In the 
“Poetics,” he laid out the principles for 
analysis of the fine arts, including the 
drama. The drama he described as an 
imitation of human action. Unlike his- 
tory, which describes what has hap- 
pened, the drama describes what may 
happen. The drama is, of essence, not 
subject to rules of proof, contradiction 
or of scientific test. Its purpose is en- 
tertainment, in the classical sense of 
that word. 


OLITICAL discussion falls within what 

Aristotle calls “rhetoric.” He de- 
scribes three forms of rhetoric—deliber- 
ative, forensic and epideictic. Forensic, 
which deals in the main with the courts, 
we need not consider here. Nor need we 
consider epideictic, which generally 
concerns ceremonial speechmaking. A 
political campaign or any consideration 
of public policy calls for deliberative 





rhetoric or oratory. The rules under 
which deliberative rhetoric should op- 
erate are, unlike those of the drama, 
based on truth, logic, proof and room 
for contradiction. 

If, at first sight, all this seems highly 
theoretical, I can simply suggest that 
principles of public action can only op- 
erate on such reasoned criteria. There 
is a wholly practical distinction in the 

" matter at issue, which is to 
bring to the processes of free 
government the essential in- 
formation for wise decisions 
by voters and legislators. 

If there is a mélange of 
truth, fiction, imagination 
and logic—if the presenta- 
tion mixes the form of art 
with the form of rhetoric— 
we deny the voter or legis- 
lator any fixed basis for a 
decision. The appeal is neither art nor 
science nor history. The decision will 
spring from a composite of habit, 
prejudice, emotion and of bits of un- 
related fact and logical sequence. That 
is a sad outlook for democracy, for the 
end would be chaos. And out of chaos 
there must emerge some articulated 
reason and authority, probably in the 
rule of one person. Unless government 
operates under logical rules, it cannot 
serve the essential needs of men. 


HILE the purpose of this column 
W is not to offer opinion on the fine 
arts, I must add that the true interests 
of art are degraded by any mixture of 
drama and rhetoric—by a mating of 
dissimilar forms of expression. Such 
mixtures are mongrels of the air. 

The place of propaganda in the 
drama has been debated for centuries. 
The decision has been left to the pa- 
trons of the legitimate stage, and that 
decision has run toward pure entertain- 
ment. In the motion pictures, other 
issues are involved—the major impor- 
tance of the movies as mass entertain- 
ment, the vast outlay in production and 
the need to protect the young and the 
weak. The policy, not always main- 
tained but generally respected, is to keep 
propaganda out of entertainment. The 
same policy should apply to radio. 

The radio industry might well go 
back to first principles on this issue. Or 
it may find that the heavy hand of gov- 
ernment will compel what it has been 
too short-sighted voluntarily to enforce. 
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UNION PACIFIC, big name in railroading, operates air-conditioned streamliners daily from Chicago to the 
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Pacific Coast. A Shell Industrial Lubricant helps operate the air-conditioning engines nonstop on this grueling run, 


Glow tot... Clow Cold 


HROUGH desert heat and icy cold, passengers on Union 
Pacific ride in air-conditioned comfort—enjoy a “climate” 
that travels with them... 

Its source—an air conditioner driven by a 20-horsepower, 
4-cylinder, heavy-duty engine—rides the rods beneath the 
cars, blasted by dust, ice, gravel, sleet . . . toasted in the desert 
at 130° F.... frosted in the Rockies to an arctic 30-below. 

And what a beating for a lubricant! Shell experts, bringing 
the Shell Lubrication Plan to Union Pacific’s needs, recom- 
mended for the engines a rugged, industrial lubricating oil. 
And it had to meet other conditions as tough as those of 
climate... 

The engines of the air conditioner are serviced on the 
Pacific Coast, operate nonstop to Chicago and back, 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


Now 6 to 7 years old, these engines, using the recommended 
Shell lubricant, are regularly found—upon inspection—as clean 
as new. Many still have their original pistons. Not a bearing 


has been lost ...and there is no corrosion. 


As new machines and new methods come into use, the need 
for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell's complete and 
progressive lubrication plan includes: study and analysis of 
plant and machines; engineering counsel, advice on applying 
lubricants; schedules and controls for each machine; periodic 
reports on progress. 

Are you sure the machines in 
your plant benefit by all that’s new 


in lubrication? Call in the Shell 
Lubrication Engineer. 
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Abbraharr Overholt has had his way. The Old Overholt you 
get today has the same rich, robust, grainy taste. It still 
has the same deep inviting amber color that foretells its 
ingrained goodness. And Old Overholt is still being made on the 
site of that little log cabin distillery on the Youghiogheny River at Broad 


Ford, Pennsylvania. Then to make assurance doubly sure— Old Overholt is bottled 


L 


} 
rest 


in bond, and rzleased only after it has attained the age of 5 years. 


Begin now to anticipate the pleasure that will be yours when you first 
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discover “the good ¢aste that always stands out.” 
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Straight Rye Whiskey — Bottled in Bond — 100 Proof 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP., NEW YORK. N.Y. 








